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PRIORY  OF  ST.  MARY. 


Chapter  XVI  continued. 

Great  opposition  was  made  in  Eng- 
land to  this  ill  judged  alliance,  and 
most  particularly  by  the  Lord  Protector 
Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  failed  not  to  oppose  it  with 
his  utmost  power,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  humility  of  the  match ;  not 
holding  the  daughter  of  a  titular  Prince 
to  be  of  rank  sufficient  to  aspire  to 
sharing  the  throne  of  Henry ;  nor  was 
this  his  only  reason  for  disapproving  it, 
VOL.  Hi.  B 
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he  contended  that  there  was  no  hono- 
rable means  for  breaking  off  the  mar- 
riage between  his  royal  nephew  and  the 
Lady  Alice,  whose  birth  and  virtues  he 
affirmed  to  be  truly  noble,  the  House 
of  Arminiac  being  amongst  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe,  and  very  far  sur- 
passing that  of  the  Lady  Margaret. 

But  though  Henry,  while  left  to  the 
counsels  of  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  was 
always  disposed  to  yield  to  his  superior 
advice.  It  was  but  too  frequently  in 
the  power  o[  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to 
frustrate  his  best  resolves ;  and  even  on 
the  very  day  that  he  had  assured  the 
Lord  Protector  that  he  might  rely  on 
his  adherence  to  his  first  engagement, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  council 
chamber,  to  sign  the  final  orders  for  a 
fleet  to  conduct  her  to  England.  The 
Earl  of  SiuTolk  unfortunately  reached 
the  palace. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  felt  alarmed 
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lest  the  honor  of  his  royal  charge  should 
waver  a  second  time ;  and,  under  one 
pretence  or  another,  contrived  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  him. 
Suffolk,  who  heard  from  his  emissaries 
the  powerful  opposition  made  to  his  ne- 
gociation,  and,  determined  to  effect  it 
by  any  means  whatever,  hastened  to 
England,  where  he  trusted  to  the  in- 
fluence he  had  so  often  found  infallible. 
Three  times  that  day  he  had  already 
sought  the  presence  of  the  King,  and 
as  often  heard  the  unwelcome  answer 
that  he  was  engaged  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  But  difficulty  was  not 
likely  to  check  the  ardour  of  pursuit  in 
a  man  of  his  disposition  ;  and  what  he 
had  at  first  began  from  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, he  now  determined  to  effect 
from  opposition. 

As  the  young  King  past  through  the 
gallery  that  led  to  the  council  cham- 
ber,   in    social   conversation   with   his 
B  2 
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uncle,  he  met  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who, 
falling  on  his  knees,  besought  his  par- 
don for  his  presumption  in  returning 
to  England  without  his  permission. 
u  Nay  rise,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you," 
he  replied,  with  the  most  mild  indul- 
gence ;  if  trust  me,  ye  have  in  naught 
offended  us  :  I  do  intreat  you  to  quit 
this  humble  posture." 

U  No  5  rather  thus  for  ever  let  me 
kneel,"  exclaimed  the  suppliant  Lord, 
<c  tillj  you,  my  royal  Liege,  vouchsafe 
to  tell  me  who  has  accused  me  (and  he 
dared  to  cast  on  Humphrey  a  half  in- 
sulting eye)  of  exceeding  my  commis- 
sion, and  urging  you  to  a  disgraceful 
marriage  $  for  such,  I  think,  some  have 
presumed  to  call  it." 

"  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,"  answered  the 
Protector,  "  we  are  going  now  to  the 
Council,  therefore  it  is  meet  your  pri- 
vate business  stays  us  not :  in  the  mean 
time  know  it  is  I  who  urge  the  King, 
my  nephew,  to  the  performance  of  his 
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former  promise ;  nor  does  it  well  be- 
come a  faithful  liegeman  to  dare  to  ask 
his  Sovereign  to  infringe  it." 

"  I  trust  my  cause,  my  Lord  of 
Gloucester,  to  the  King,"  replied  thu 
Earl,  indignantly :  "  from  him  (and  he 
pronounced  the  word  emphatically) ; 
*  from  him  I  know  I  shall  have  jus- 
tice." 

"  Doubt  not  of  it,  my  Lord,"  re- 
turned the  Duke  5  "  sorry  indeed  were 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  if  men  should 
ever  have  a  cause  to  doubt  it  from  the 
son  of  my  brave  brother  Henry  :  but 
we  lose  time.  Farewell,  my  Lord :  will 
your  Grace  lead  to  the  Council  ?" 

u  Good  uncle,  we  will  follow  on  the 
instant,"  replied  the  wavering  Henry; 
cc  be  all  in  readiness;  we  will  enter 
.soon.  I  know  your  goodness  will  not 
let  you  think  my  lack  of  ceremony 
means  you  disrespect." 

"  Do  not  you,  good  my  Liege,"  he 
said  with  earnest  emotion,  "  ever  give 
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cause  to  make  you  disrespect  yourself, 
and  doubt  not  my  contentment. " 

Henry  shook  his  hand  with  cordial 
and  sincere  affection,  and  saw  him  de- 
part with  regret;  yet  possessed  not  the 
resolution  to  follow  him,  but  left  the 
gallery  with  the  exulting  Suffolk  ;  while 
the  Duke  repaired  to  the  hall  of  Coun- 
cil, labouring  under  a  degree  of  heart- 
felt disappointment,  which  it  w;;s  not 
in  his  power  to  conceal.  He  loved  the 
King,  not  only  with  all  true  and  loyal 
affection  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  son;  for 
as  such,  indeed,  since  the  lamented 
hour  in  which  his  brave  expiring  bro- 
ther, with  his  last  breath  consigned 
him  to  his  care,  he  had  ever  considered 
him;  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
discharged  the  important  trust :  nor 
was  there  (one  propensity  excepted)  a 
single  trait  in  his  whole  character  he 
would  have  desired  d liferent  from  what 
it  was,  but  that  one,  namely,  the  ex- 
treme easiness  of  his  temper,  which, 
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while  it  rendered  him  gentle,  merciful, 
and  amiable,  made  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  dupe  to  every  designing  person 
that  gained  his  favor. 

Yet  the  Lord  Suffolk,  though  he  had 
spared  no  pains,  could  never  succeed 
in  shaking  his  attachment  to  his  worthy 
kinsman  of  Gloucester;  though  he  early 
acquiied  the  precedence  in  point  of  his 
opinion  concerning  beauty;  and  beauty, 
at  this  period  of  their  contention,  was 
unfortunately  the  potent  question ;  on 
which  subject  it  is  not  singular  that 
Henry  thought  the  Earl,  at  -five-and- 
twenry,  a  more  competent  judge  than 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  forty-eight, 
and  merit  was  unfortunately  disre- 
garded. 

Nearly  two  hours  did  the  Lords  ofthe 
Council  await  the  entrance  of  the  Kins: ; 
but  still  he  came  not.  Too  well  did  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  divine  the  cause; 
but,  interested  for  the  honor  of  Henry, 
he  would  not  propagate  an  idea  which 
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it  was  possible,  though  not  probable, 
might  be  unfounded.  Many  asked,  with 
anxiety,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
determination  of  the  King  ;  for  there 
were  very  few  who  did  not  wish  he 
might  decline  the  hand  of  Margaret. 
The  Duke,  however,  assured  them  he 
was  not  instructed  sufficiently  in  his 
sentiments  to  speak  with  certainty;  for 
though  he  had,  as  they  parted,  assured 
him  he  would  not  be  forgetful  of  the 
claims  of  the  Lady  Alice,  there  was 
so  very  little  appearance  of  his  remem- 
bering them,  that  he  was  utterly  with- 
out hopes  of  their  ever  being  admitted  ; 
but  he  joined  in  the  proposal  of  dis- 
patching a  respectful  message  to  the 
King,  to  let  him  know  the  Council 
stayed  his  presence. 

Henry  received  it  graciously;  but 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  no 
longer  detain  them,  as  he  should  post- 
pone the  business  of  that  flay  ;  holding 
it  necessary  to  take  a  longer  time  to 
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consider  the  important  subject  uuder 
debate.  The  exulting  Suffolk  turned 
aside,  to  conceal  a  half  suppressed  smile, 
as  he  pronounced  the  words ;  for  clearly 
did  he  perceive  that  the  poiut  was  al- 
ready decided  upon  according  to  his 
wishes. 

Yet  did  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  nobles  most  attached  to  the  King, 
leave  nothing  unessayed  that  might  in- 
duce Henry  to  forego  his  purpose,  but 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  him 
equally  flexible;  for,  ere  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days,  the  Earl  set  out,  on 
his  return  to  France,  with  full  powers 
to  enter  into  a  contract  of  marriage,  in 
the  name  of  the  King ;  a  commission 
that  he  took  good  heed  to  observe ;  and 
the  Lady,  c<  being  nothing  loath,' ' 
landed  shortly  after  at  Southwich,  in 
Hampshire,  and  crowned  at  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster  on  the  thirteenth  of 
May  following.  Numerous  and  heavy 
B5 
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misfortunes,  resulting  from  this  ill  star- 
red union,  came  in  quick  succession. 
In  exchange  for  her  hand,  the  Duchy 
of  Anjou,  the  city  of  Mounts,  and  the 
whole  county  of  Maine,  by  far  the 
greatest  props  of  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, were  delivered  up  to  the  hands 
of  her  father;  who  had,  till  then,  held 
merely  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  as 
almost  the  whole  of  his  inheritance  had 
been  conquered  from  him  in  the  vari- 
ous contentions  between  the  French 
and  English  :  and  the  Duke  of  Armi- 
niac,  whose  wrongs  gained  many  power- 
ful princes  to  espouse  his  cause,  shortly 
after  totally  expelled  the  English  from 
all  those  fair  possessions  in  Aquitaine, 
for  which  the  brave  forefachers  of  Henry 
had  fought,  with  noble  daring,  and, 
having  conquered,  kept  with  unsullied 
honor. 

The  imperious  Alice,  of  Arminiao, 
closely  confined  by  the  orders  of  the 
Dauphin  in  the  gloomy  Castle  of  Ab- 
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beville,  was  long  unacquainted  with  the 
instability  of  Henry's  faith;  nor  knew 
them  at  last  but  from  the  worst  of  mo- 
tives. Phillip,  of  France,  who  wished 
to  make  the  contract  between  Henry 
and  Margaret  such  as  could  not  admit 
of  dispute,  held  it  expedient  to  procure 
the  consent  of  the  Lady  Alice;  but  it 
was  a  transaction  he  was  ashamed  of, 
and,  therefore,  being  desirous  of  con- 
cealing it,  he  made  choice  of  the  Dau- 
phin to  execute  the  commission. 

Little  elated  with  the  prospect  of 
quitting  the  gaieties  of  Paris  for  the 
dull  towers  of  Abbeville,  Louis  de- 
parted reluctantly,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
without  much  previous  ceremony,  com- 
manded tiie  attendants  of  the  Lady 
Alice  to  infqrm  her  he  must  see  her 
vpon  a  i  of  importance,  that  did 

not  permit  him  to  wait. 

"  Tell  the  Dauphin,"  sail  she,  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  <c  that  I  will  ad* 
mit  him  two  hours  hence. " 
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"  The  Dauphin  wishes,  Lady,  that 
you  should  attend  him  in  the  hall." 

"  Have  I  not  said,"  she  answered, 
with  an  indignant  frown,  cc  I  will  re- 
ceive him  here  ?  Go,  say  as  I  command 

you." 

The  imperious  message  was  deli- 
vered to  the  Prince,  who  was  but  little 
accustomed  to  such  answers,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  the  nobles,  who  had 
attended  him  thither;  and  who  heard, 
with  astonishment,  a  reply  so  different 
from  that  passive  obedience  which  they 
had  expected  she  would  pay  to  his 
pleasure. 

"  This  haughty  fair  one  then,  it 
sicms,  resolves  to  hold  her  state,  and 
will  not  come  thus  far  to  attend  me?" 
said  the  Prince. 

"  Pardon  me,  good  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  page,  tf  for  being  the  Ik 
of  so  rude  a  message;  but  so  her  words 
implied." 

"  Trust  me,  my  Lord&  I  think  she 
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well  instructs  us  in  our  manners :  I 
had  indeed  forgot  myself:  well,  we 
must  bear  our  mortifications  even  as 
we  can.  Come,  let's  to  dinner,  and 
then  for  a  face  of  penitence  for  my  of- 
fence, when  this  proud  dame  shall  con- 
descend to  admit  me." 

At  the  appointed  hour  Louis  was 
conducted  to  her  apartments.  He  found 
her  seated  with  her  sister,  and  sur- 
rounded by  their  Ladies,  whom  he  re- 
quested might  be  desired  to  withdraw. 
On  which  they  were  about  to  retire; 
but  she  forbade  them.  "  Stay,"  said 
she,  waving  her  hand  for  them  to  re- 
turn :  "  You  will,  pardon  me,  my 
Lord,  we  are  accustomed  to  their  at- 
tendance; if  you  have  business  with 
me,  speak  it  freely.  There  needs  no 
ceremony  here:  indeed  we  have  not 
found  any." 

"  The  observation,  Lady,  is  too  true," 
replied  her  courtly  guest :  "  I  have 
been  something  too  far  lacking  on  that 
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point,  and  blush  at  having  such  beau- 
teous eyes  to  witness  my  em, fusion, 
while  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  of- 
fence of  the  morning." 

"  ' Tis  granted,  good  my  Lord,  when 
you  vouchsafe  to  ask  it  3  and  I  pray 
you  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
tiling  in  which  I  may  oblige  your 
Highness.  Doubtless,  the  honor  of  this 
visit  is  not  without  some  cause  of  se- 
rious import." 

The  Dauphin  paused  for  a  reply. 
There  wTas  a  degree  of  native  dignity 
and  ^race  about  her  that  interested  his 
feelings,  and  made  him  more  than  half 
repent  that  lie  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  an  embassy,  which  he 
now  found  truly  painful,  though  it 
procured  him  the  pleasure  o^  again  con- 
templating the  superior  charms  which, 
in  the  heat  of  action,  he  had  but 
slightly  heeled,  and  never  since  be- 
held. 

<'  You  are  silent,    my  Lord,"    said 
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she,  with  an  engaging  smile;  "  May 
I  entreat  you  will  no  longer  hold  me 
in  suspense." 

"  I  am  unwilling,  Lady,"  he  re- 
plied, to  reveal  a  tale  that  may,  per- 
chance, affliet  you."  Alice  turned  pale,. 
and  fixed  her  eyes>  with  the  most  scru- 
tinizing anxiety,  upon  his  face  -,.  while 
the  fair  Emmeline  inconsciously  left  her 
seat,  and,  surmounting  her  usual  timi- 
dity, advanced  towards  him,  with  emo- 
tion painted  upon  every  feature.  He 
took  their  passive  hands  respectfully,, 
and,  seating  himself  between  them,  "  I 
have,"  said  he,  "  unintentionally  alarm- 
ed you ;  for  if  your  spirit  Lady,"  and 
he  turned  towards  Alice,  "  be  but  as 
noble  as  I  think  it,  you  will  not  feel 
the  loss  a  grievous  one." 

O  God!"  she  cried,  "  my  father," 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  de- 
spair, as  she  flew  to  the  assistance  of 
the    gentler   Emmeline  3     who,    over- 
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powered  by  the  sad  idea,  sank  almost 
fainting  in  her  women*  arms. 

A  thousand  times  did  1  eD  phinrc£ 
gret  th  ion  he  had  so  innocently 

err  atoc,  ai  •• '  n  -she  had  regained 
sufficient  composure  t«,  listen  to  the 
stor}',  informed  her  briefly  or  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  uncertahVHenry,  and  of 
his  intended  espousal,  (then  indeed 
upon  the  point  of  being  celebrated) 
with  the  Lady  Margaret. 

"  And  let  him  wed  her,"  she  ex- 
claimed, cc  let  him  take  to  his  bosom  a 
serpent  that  will  sting  him  to  the  soul, 
for  me  (deem  it  not,  my  Lord,  the 
angry  boast  of  a  devoted  maid)  I  do 
rejoice  that  fate  'forbids  my  marriage 
with  a  weak-minded  Prince,  whom 
glory  has  no  charms  for*" 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  you  do/1  exclaimed 
the  Dauphin,  "  and  pity  it  uere  that 
one  of  your  unfettered  spirit  should  be 
the  wife  of  one  who  whould  lack  cou* 
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rage  to  defend  those  peerless  charms, 
which  should  alone  reward  the  warriors' 
toils.  Your  animating  form  would 
lead  his  troops  to  victory,  and  make 
them  dare  beyond  [even  the  ordinary 
power  of  men.  Pardon  me  noble 
dame,  I  am  again  forgetful,  alas!  if 
I  continue  here,  I  shall  not  much, 
I  fear  me,  mend  of  that  fault.  The 
commission  that  haply  brought  me 
hither,  was,  from  the  King,  my  father ; 
his  partial  fondness  for  the  fair  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  induced  him  to  desire 
your  approbation  of  their  marriage, — 
shall  I  inform  him  you  approve  of  it, 
or  wait  on  you  some  other  time  to  learn 
your  pleasure. " 

"  Certainly  my  Lord,  for  that  there- 
can  be  no  occasion  :  my  sentiments 
are  decided, — tell  the  King  it  is  to  me 
indifferent  how  Henry  of  England  may 
dispose  himself,  but  yet  I  do  not  hold 
it  necessary  that  my  consent  should 
give  a  sanction  to  such  dishonour,  and 
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therefore  cannot  sign  the  paper  he  re- 
quires. Thus  decided,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  enquire  of  you  the  fortunes 
of  my  Father,  the  Duke  of  Arminiac, 
or  of  the  Count  Emanu.  1,  my  brother." 

"  The  Duke,  Lady,  is  as  I  am  in- 
formed, at  present  royally  entertained 
in  the  Court  of  Philip,  of  Burgundy, 
whither,  as  I  conjecture,  the  Count  is 
also  gone,  for  he  has  quitted  France 
within  this  fortnight,  promising  to 
make  the  ransom  of  yourself  and  the 
Lady  Emmeline  his  speedy  care. 

"  We  thank  you  Sir,  for  your  recital, 
and  Lord  Emanuel  for  bis  kind  re- 
membrance, but  our  retirement  has 
no  torments  that  are  insupportable." 

"  Ha  Lady !  be  not  selfish,  feed 
for  those  who  mourn  for  your  seclu- 
sion, and  make  them  happy,  at  least, 
in  3rour  compassion." 

u  Believe  me  good,  my  Lord,  we 
know  of  none  that  do  so,"  replied  the 
Lady    Alice,    though    the  blush    that 
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tinged  her  cheek,  when  she  met  the 
eyes  of  the  Dauphin,  convinced  him 
that  she  had  far  different  thoughts,  and 
that  captivity  was  not  so  easily  home 
as  she  would  willingly  he  should  ima- 
gine. 

After  an  audience  of  some  length  in 
which  he  found  no  reason  to  believe  he 
should  effect  his  purpose;  he  retired 
to  sup  with  his  companions  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle,  around  which  hung  in 
proud  array  the  martial  bearings  of 
many  a  hardy  chief,  who  oft  with  ex- 
ultation had  beheld  the  spoils  of  noble 
enemies,  vanquished  by  his  arm,  adorn 
his  lofty  walls,  though  now  alike  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished,  slept  alike 
forgotten  ;  for  many  were  the  years 
that  had  rolled  away,  since  the  halls  of 
Abbeville  had  been  honoured  witli  the 
presence  of  any  of  its  Royal  possessors. 
The  mirthful  humour  of  his  young  as- 
sociates, appeared  to  have*  lost  its 
wonted   charm?,    though  every   effort 
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was  exerted  for  his  pleasure \  he  strove 
to  partake  of  their  social  converse,  and 
ascribed  his  serious  humour  to  the  ill- 
success  of  his  embassy,  with  the  true 
nature  of  which  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed, and  he  retired  earlier  than  usual  to 
his  couch,  where  the  image  of  the 
noble  Alice  of  Arminiac,  swam  still 
before  khib  eye?,  and  long  defied  the 
approach  of  sleep  or  rest. 

A  fortnight's  residence  at  Abbeville, 
served  only  to  convince  him  daily  of 
the  important  necessity  there  was  for 
him  to  depart  immediately.  Alice, 
when  none  attempted  to  infringe  upon 
her  dignities  was  heedless  of  them  her- 
self; pride  and  reserve  no  longer 
marked  her  manners.  The  Dauphin 
had  ceased  to  treat  her  with  the  smallest 
appearance  of  remembering  the  Duke 
her  Father  was  tributary  to  his  own  ; 
a  circumstance,  that  had  he  disputed, 
he  had  contended  for  in  vain,  but  that 
subject  suffered  to  remain  undisputed. 
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She  esteemed  the  society  of  the  Dau- 
phin, not  only  as  an  honor,  but  as  an 
acquisition  truly  desirable.  The  hours 
passed  away  on  roseat  wings,  unmarked 
by  the  fascinated  Louis,  but  letters  from 
the  King,  his  Father,  reminded  him 
that  three  days  only  remained  of  the 
time  fixed  on  for  him  to  rejoin  the 
army;  the  commission  upon  which  he 
had  been  dispatched  to  Abbeville,  was 
still  as  far  from  being  accomplished  as 
ever,  and  so  he  was  resolved  it  should 
for  him  remain,  rather  than  hint  it  again 
to  the  fair  Alice,  for  it  was  a  theme 
unwelcome  to  her  eara  and  therefore 
named  no  more. 

The  season  was  now  last  declining 
into  the  autumn,  and  the  nights  were 
dark  and  cold,  and  bleakly  did  the 
north  winds  howl  around  the  gothic 
battlements  of  Abbeville,  yet  Lady 
Alice  no  sooner  took  her  nightly  leave 
of  her  sister  Emmeline  and  the  Dau- 
phin, then  unbarring  the  lattice  of  her 
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chamber  that   opened  upon  the  south 
terrace  of  the  castle,  she  would  wrap 
herself  up  in  her  mantle,  and  walk  for 
hours    alone,    notwithstanding  the   en- 
treaties of  her  damsels^  who  trembled 
for  the  effects  the  damp   cold   breezes 
might  have  on   her  health.     This  sin- 
gular  custom    in    her  who    never  ap- 
peared to  feel  the  smallest  trait  of  me- 
lancholy,  or  to  express   the  slightest 
uneasiness  at  her  confinement,  created 
no  small  degree  of  wonder  amongst  her 
ladies,  but  none  felt   a  stronger  pro- 
pensity to  know  the  cause  than  the  gay, 
thoughtless  Arabel  De   Bonville,  "  for 
what  in  the  name   of  the  saints,"  said 
she  one  day  to  the  Chevalier  D'Amar- 
tin,  "can  the  Lady  Alice  follow  that 
absurd  custom  of  hers,  of    wandering 
on  that  horrid  terrace  by    moonlight; 
mercy  on  us  the  very  prospect  is  enough 
to  make  one   expect  an   apparition  at 
every  step,  the   forest   is  on  that  side 
almost  inaccessible,  except  indeed   to 
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the  rooks  and  screechowls,  whose  dis- 
mal echoes  make  me  shudder  as  I  pass 
the  antique  galleries  of  this  detestable 
castle;  and  then  the  cold  gales  that 
rise  from  the  slow  rolling  current  of 
the  Somme,  are  enough  to  make  one's 
teeth  chatter  in  one's  head." 

"  Ah  detestable  indeed  1  were  it  not 
for  the  felicity  of  beholding  you,  fair 
Arabel,  I  had  ere  this,  been  almost 
frozen  to  petrification,  in  its  horrid 
walls," 

"Oh  Jesu  forbid,  Chevalier;  but 
heaven  only  knows  what  we  shall  do 
when  you  take  leave  t>f  us." 

"  Obviate    the    inconveniency  ado- 
rable Lady  Arabel,  by  going  with  us." 
"Oh,  but  my  Lady  Alice!  you  for- 
get that  she  would  be  inconsolable  with- 
out me." 

"  Doubtless  she  would  be  so, — but 
is  it  not  possible  I  might  aspire  to  the 
envied  place  she  has  in  your  consider- 
ation, or  is  D'Amartin  so  unfortunate 
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as  to  be  the  only  being  excluded  from 
your  universal  pity." 

Unfortunately  for  the  Chevalier's 
eloquence,  the  Dauphin  at  that  mo- 
ment entered  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  Arabel  tripped  lightly 
aw  y,  promising  most  religiously  to 
remember  him,  yet  deemed  it  not  in- 
compatible to  bestow  a  languishing 
look  upon  the  graceful  Louis,  as  he 
paid  her,  with  courtesy,  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  morning;  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable she  might  have  still  adhered  to 
it,  till  meeting  the  Count  St.  Dennis 
in  the  corridor,  and  having  an  insur- 
mountable aversion  to  encountering 
the  fierce  looks  of  the  steel  clad  heroes 
that  adorned  the  tapestry;  she  readily 
consented  that  he  should  be  her  con- 
ductor to  t  lie  anti-chamber  of  the 
Lady  Alice,  and  somehow  or  other 
accepted  his  challenge  at  piquet,  where 
it  so  happened  that  while  listening  to 
his  extatic  praises  of  her  charms,  the 
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Chevalier  d'Amartin,  vanquished  from 
lier  remembrance,  as  ^many  a  cheva- 
lier had  done  before  him. 

The  Chevalier,  however,  had  a  better 
memory,  and  did  not  forget  the  intelli- 
gence she  had  so  unintentionally  given 
him,  concerning  the  midnight  contem- 
plations of  the  fair  Lady  Alice;  too  fre- 
quently had  he  beheld  the -Dauphin  a 
willing  votary  to  the  irresistable  force 
of  female  beauty,  not  to  suspect  he 
was  detained  by  other  motives  than 
those  of  business  only,  for  well  he 
knew  that  was  a  cause  which  would 
lack  power  to  detain  a  young  and 
ardent  soldier  from  the  fields  of  honor. 
In  the  course  of  casual  conversation 
he  slightly  touched  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  anxiety  wilh  which  the  Prince 
listened  to  the  tale,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  "It  might 
be  deemed,"  said  he,  "  somewhat  per- 
haps dishonourable  to  pry  into  a  Lady's 
actions,  or  I  confess  it  would  afford  me 

VOL  ill.  C 
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no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  know 
the  motives  of  these  nocturnal  rambles, 
I  fear  me  the  heart  of  the  Lady  Alice, 
is  but  ill  at  ease." 

"  And  surely  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  with  an  arch  smile,  "  that 
would  not  be  to  your  Highness  an  un- 
desirable discovery." 

"Trust  i  ,o  it  would  d'Amartin,  the 
love  I  bear  to  the  noble  Lady  Alice." 

"  Hopes  for  return,  no  doubt,  and 
has  most  likely  found  it — " 

?  Cease,  I  conjure  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  to  tempt  me  to  such  un- 
bounded folly  j  no,  though  I  must 
acknowledge  that  to  possess  the  ap- 
probation of  the  beauteous  daughter  of 
Arminiac  would  be  the  very  summit  of 
felicity,  it  is  a  happiness  thou  knowest 
too   well,  it  is  a   bl  ;   can    r 

aspire  to, — lias  not  the  Kii  fa- 

ther, already  bound  him  lemn 

treaty,  that  I  should  wed  the  heiress 
of  Castile?" 
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"Tis  true  he  has  done  so,"  replied 
tlie  Chevalier,  with  much  sans-froid, 
"  but  promises  like  those,  my  Lord, 
are  not  inviolable,  and  you,  (excuse  my 
freedom)  have  long  since  declared  to 
the  beauteous  Alice  the  noble  conquest 
that  her  charms  have  won. " 

a  Never  !  d 'A  martin — my  tongue 
has  never  ventured  to  avow  a  warmer 
sentiment  than  friendship.* ' 

"  Alas!  my  Royal' Lord  you  little 
seem  to  apprehend  the  dangers  to 
which  that  man  exposes  himself,  who 
yields  to  the  fascination  of  unreserved 
friendship  with  an  enchanting  woman, 
such  as  the  Lady  Alice,  formed  be- 
yond all  her  sex,  to  win  the  hearts  of 
ours  -,  she  may,  perhaps,  have  a  less 
share  of  vanity,  than  many,  but  the 
wide  difference  of  your  attractions  to 
her,  and  the  no  less  lovely  Eiij incline, 
can  hardly  pass  unnoticed,  even  by 
herself,  for  to  all  others  it  is  truly  cvi- 
C  2 
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dent ;  your  stay  at  Abbeville  too,  with- 
out a  cause,  think  you  it  must  not  con- 
firm the  (no  doubt)  welcome  idea." 

"  You  have  convinced  me  that  I 
must  depart/'  replied  the  Prince, 
<c  there  is  indeed,  no  longer  a  pretence 
for  tarrying  here,  but  Lady  Alice 
must  no  more  endure  captivity. — Too 
well  can  I  divine  the  misery  of  such  a 
situation  to  a  soul  like  her's ;  to-night 
I  will  for  once,  become  a  listener:  an 
hour  after  midnight  I  shall  retire  to  my 
apartment,  be  it  your  lot  to  meet  me 
beneath  the  pine  trees,  to  the  left  of  the 
terrace, — till  then  be  cautious,  and 
farewell!" 

The  enamoured  Louis  past  his  even- 
ing as  was  his  custom,  in  endeavouring 
to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  fair  captives, 
whom  he  had  a  thousand  times  regretted 
that  it  was  his  fatfe  to  make  so.  He 
mentioned  to  them  too,  his  intention 
of' soon  bidding  adieu  to  Abbeville; 
but  while  his  eyes  watched  every  turn 
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of  Lady  Alice's  features,  the  blush  that 
dyed  the  fair  cheek  of  the  graceful 
Emmeline  past  unobserved.  At  twelve 
he  took  his  leave,  and  in  a  few  moments 
joined  the  impatient  Chevalier  d'Amar- 
tin,  who  though  he  went  not  with  a 
lover's  haste,  went  with  a  step  that 
generally  moves  as  fast,  for  it  was  the 
step  of  ardent  curiosity. " 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 


The  tale  the  Chevalier  had  heard  from 
the  fair  heedless  Arabel  De  Bonville, 
had  certainly  surprised  him  not  a  little, 
because  he  could  not  by  any  means, 
account  for  the  necessity  of  Lady  Alice 
promenading  the  terrace  to  behold  him, 
whom  she  could  see  every  day,  and 
all  the  day  without  putting  herself  to 
any  such  inconvenience,  for  he  doubted 
not  but  the  Dauphin  was  the  magnet 
that  attracted  her  thither  at  that  soli- 
tary hour,  and  the  desire  of  becoming 
the  confidant  of  his  passion,  believing 
that  the  most  certain  road  to  interest 
had  far  the  greatest  share  in  his  motives 
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for  acquainting  him  of  his  discover j. 
Nearly  an  hour  had  expired  before 
the  lights  passing  along  the  private 
chambers  of  the  Lady  Emmeline,  as- 
sured them  that  ^her  sister  was  alone, 
those  of  the  Lady  Alice  were  soon 
after  left  in  darkness ;  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  extensive  pile  appeared 
to  enjoy  repose;  peace  and  uninter- 
rupted silence  reigne.d  in  the  spacious 
courts,  which  echoed  only  with  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  the  weary  centinels, 
and  they  waited  for  the  expected  ap- 
pearance of  Alice  with  impatience; 
thus  did  they  in  vain  continue  till  the 
castle  clock  beat  five,  when  the  grey 
tints  of  morning,  tinging  the  towering 
branches  of  the  pine  tree  tops,  warned 
them  to  retire.  The  Dauphin  reprov- 
ing the  Chevalier  for  lightly  giving 
credit  to  a  tale  of  scandal,  and  the 
Chevalier  more  than  half  angry  with 
the  playful  Arabel,  whom  he  began  to 
suspect  of  favouring  him  with  the  in- 
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telligence  for  the  pleasure  of  laughing 
at  his  credulity. 

The  following  evening  the  Dauphin, 
who  had  not  spoken  on  the  subject, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  mantle,  secretly 
left  his  chamber,  arid  again  repaired  to 
his  former  station,  for  he  ^wished  not 
to  discover  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
affair,  and  therefore  went  alone  :  he 
had  not  waited  more  than  half  an  hour, 
ere  he  beheld  a  figure  moving  slowly 
towards  the  spot  he  stood  on,  and  to 
stop  suddenly  before  that  part  of  the 
pile,  in  which  were  situated  the  apart* 
inents  of  Lady  Alice,  at  the  same 
time  the  casements  was  cautiously 
opened  from  within,  a  faint  light  that 
beamed  from  a  remote  apartment  was 
sufficient  only  to  discover  that  it  was  a 
female  who  appeared  at  it,  but  not  to 
ascertain  who:  the  indifference  that 
Louis  had  persuade  1  himself  he  felt  on 
the  subject,  was  in  an  instant  va- 
nished ;  he  drew   his  sword   from  be- 
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fteath  his  cloak,  and  approaching  the 
unknown  (whose  faculties  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Lady  to  observe  him)  sternly 
demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  the 
purport  of  his  coming  ;  in  the  accents 
of  him  who  answered,  judge  how 
little  was  his  satisfaction  to  discover 
that  though  he  had  not  been  attended, 
he  had  been  secretly  followed  by  the 
Chevalier  d'Amartm  3  with  a  degree  of 
hauteur  somewhat  unusual,  he  com- 
manded him  to  retire,  nor  again  pre- 
sume to  intrude  upon  the  privacy, 
either  of  Lady  Alice  or  himself;  a 
command  of  that  nature  must  have  been 
to  the  jealous,  cc  confirmation  strong 
as  proof  of  holy  writ,"  and  the  Cheva- 
lierwas  jealous,  for  he  had,  during  his 
stay  at  Abbeville,  imbibed  the  idea  of 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Alice  of  Ar- 
miniac,  which  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  he  had  laboured 
with  such  apparent  zeal,  to  convince 
c:  5 
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the  Dauphin  of  the  many  dangers 
which  would  attend  his  longer  contin- 
uance there,  and  also  of  his  wish  to 
ascertain  if  the  good  understanding  he 
suspected,  really  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  Lady  Alice. 

With  a  reluctant  step  he  retired  to 
his  apartments  in  the  Arcades  of  the 
castle,  and  the  Dauphin,  with  a  heart 
but  ill  at  ease,  resumed  his  station  op- 
posite the  lattice,  for  he  was  now7  fully 
convinced  he  should  not  watch  in  vain. 
A  rustling  among  the  thickly  woven 
wroods  behind  him,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, he  stepped  aside  a  while,  and 
soon  beheld  a  youth  dart  hastily  across 
the  plain,  and  place  himself  behind  the 
terrace  of  the  castle,  from  whence  he 
could  observe  if  any  one  come  forth  to 
walk  there,  and  as  the  clock  chimed 
two  from  the  watch  tower,  he  advanced 
more  near,  and  in  a  soft  low  voice 
chaunted  some  stanzas  of  an  English 
ditty,    a   signal   evidently    not    unex- 
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pected,  for  soon  a  private  portal  was 
unclosed,  and  a  lady  entered  upon  the 
terrace,  whom,  by  the  singular  dig- 
nity of  her  gait,  the  Dauphin  judged 
could  be  only  the  Lady  Alice,  for  her 
long  white  veil  thrown  back  and  float- 
ing behind  her,  displayed  her  form  as 
she  walked  to  where  the  moon  beams 
fell  strong  on  the  broad  steps  that  ter- 
minated the  boundaries  of  her  liberty, 
and  where  she  stayed  within  the  massy 
gates  of  iron-work,  to  converse  with 
the  envied  stranger,  whom  with  as- 
tonishment the  Dauphin  observed  to 
be  habited  in  the  humble  garbe  ol  a 
subaltern  of  his  own  military  vassals. 

There  was,  perhaps,  but  one  thing 
upon  earth  that  had  the  power  to  make 
the  Lady  Alice  forgetful  of  her  pride 
of  family,  that  one  was  love,  and  be- 
neath its  influence  every  other  passion 
was  forgotten,  not  for  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  contemplating  the  dreary 
scenery  of  the  almost  leafless  forest  of 
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Abbeville,  did  she  forsake  the  dou  ay 
pillow  of  repose j  but  through  the  mazy 
windings  of  that  dreary  forest,  nightly 
come  Edmund  of  Falconbri'Jge,  who 
long  had  sighed  in  secret  for  tiie  peer- 
less maid :  his  Royal  master  held  to 
be  less  worthy  of  his  throne  than  Mar- 
garet of  An j ou.  Lord  Falconbridge 
thought  otherwise,  yet  rejoiced  at  the 
decision  of  his  Sovereign,  sinoe  it  left 
him  hope. 

It  was  in  the  Court  of  Arminiac 
that  he  had  first  beheld  her,  whither  he 
went  by  the  command  of  Henry  at  the 
time  that  she  was  affianced  to  him, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  palace 
of  her  father,  when  the  bands  of 
Phillip  yielded  to  the  superior  force 
of  Louis  the  Dauphin.  So  was  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  but  as  Charles  of 
France  had  occasion  for  his  interest 
with  his  royal  master  in  the  treaty  that 
was  to  make  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a 
partaker  of  his  throne  j  he  had   paved 
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bim  the  compliment  of  restoring  him 
to  liberty,  and  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear to  [have  any  particular  motives  at 
heart,  the  rest  of  the  nobles  who  had 
been  sent  on  the  embassy  to  Arminiac 
with  him,  were  with  him  restored  to 
freedom. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Charles  to  restore  to  freedom  him  whose 
heart  was  a  slave  to  love,  and  such  was 
the  Lord  Falconbridge.  The  graces  of 
the  Lady  Alice  had  sunk  deep  within 
his  remembrance;  but  hope  was  not 
then  doomed  to  be  the  attendants  of 
his  passion;  he  heard,  and  with  heart- 
felt anguish,  that  she  was  kept  a  pri- 
soner in  the  impenetrable  walls  of  Ab- 
beville, and  he  resolved  if  possible  to 
become  her  deliverer  ;  for  this  purpose 
he  frequented  the  forest,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  wood-cutter,  and  soon  formed 
a  strict  intimacy  with  a  young  soldier, 
(the  son  of  his  humble  host)  who  fre- 
quently performed  the  night  watch  of 
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the  castle  that  contained  his  beauteous 
mistress ;  upon  this  youth  he  prevailed 
to  exchange  dresses  with  him,  and  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  supply  his 
place;  he  had  long  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  unsuspected,  and  was  at  length 
noticed  by  the  Lady  Alice,  who,  ob- 
serving the  melancholy  that  marked 
the  features'  of  the  youug  soldier,  and 
that  his  eyes  Were  ever  directed  to  her 
lattice,  [imagined  him  to  be  desirous 
o/  some  assistance  from  her,  had  in- 
structed one  of  her  ladies  to  enquire  if 
there  was  any  thing  within  her  limited 
power  that  might  serve  him ;  what 
was  her  astonishment  when  informed 
of  his  name  and  quality,  and  of  his 
generous  purpose  to  assist  the  escape 
of  herself  and  the  Lady  Emmeline,  from 
a  state  of  captivity  which  lie  had  potent 
reasons  lo  believe  would  not  be  other- 
wise speedily  terminated.  The  grati- 
tude of  Alice  was  equal  to  the  obliga- 
tion,   and   though  [her   pride   induced 
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her  to  decline  the  idea  of  saving  herself 
by  flight.  She  remembered  the  name 
of  Falconbriclge  with  enthusiastic  es- 
teem. 

The  Earl,  though  he  had  now  no  long- 
er any  reason  to  imagine  he  could  be  of 
any   essential  service  to  her,  still   con- 
tinued  under    his    borrowed   garb    to 
parade  almost  daily    before   her  prison 
walls,  and    seldom    were  his  eyes   di- 
rected   to    any  other  object   than    the 
lattice  of  Alice.     Custom,    it  is   said, 
does  wonders,  and    custom  taught  the 
idol    of   his   worship     to    look    incon- 
sciously    for    this  accomplished    Eng- 
lishman,  who  braved  such  serious  pe- 
rils for  her  sake,  and  missing  him  to 
count  the   lagging  hours  of  that  day  5 
tedious,     and     uninteresting    fortune, 
at  length,  was  more  propitious   to  his 
hopes;   in  a  happy  hour   he  ventured 
to  tell  his  love,  and  Alice  forgot  that 
she   was  betrothed  to   Henry,  his  So- 
vereign. 
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The  proposal  of  that  splendid  alli- 
ance had  not,  when  it  was  made,  been 
to  her  utterly  unwelcome.  Iler  heart 
was  then  free,  and  she  foresaw,  that 
by  accepting  it,  she  might  be  the  means 
of  preserving  the  declining  honors  of 
her  House ;  but  the  character  of 
Henry,  though  pious,  good,  and  ami- 
able, wanted  that  animated  spirit  of 
glory,  which  could  alone  make  men 
renowned  in  an  age  when  he,  whose 
name  was  not  distinguished  in  the 
lists  of  war,  was  held  in  light  regard. 
What  wonder  then  when  compared 
with  the  heroic  Falconbridge,  whose 
name  was  ranked  even  with  the  bravest 
warriors  of  a  warlike  age  he  suffered 
in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  minded 
Alice. 

Prudence,  am!  the  apprehension  lest 
he  should  be  observed,  had  lately  in- 
duced the  Earl  to  limit  the  pleasure 
he  had  in  beholding  her,  to  hours 
when  he  was  less  likely   to  attract  ob- 
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servation,  and  he  now  came  generally, 
in  the  silent  time  of  night,  to  visit  the 
towers  of  Abbeville.  Such  was  the  ac- 
count the  Dauphin  drew  from  him  as 
he  encountered  him  returning  through 
the  forest,  a  little  ere  the  day  began  to 
dawn ;  for  threats  had  nought  availed 
with  Falconbridge;  who,  once  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Louis,  con- 
fided generously  in  his  honor,  nor 
feared  to  be  betrayed. 

The  melancholy  that  oppressed  the 
spirits  of  the  Dauphin  the  following 
day,  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the  af- 
fliction it  gave  him  to  renounce  his  at- 
tachment for  the  Lady.  To  her  he 
spoke  not  of  his  interview  with  Fal- 
conbridge;  but  merely  assured  her, 
that  he  would  leave  no  means  unes- 
sayed  to  restore  her  to  the  Duke,  her 
father.  He  took  a  courteous  farewell 
of  her,  and  the  beauteous  Emmeline, 
and,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  tore  him- 
self from  a  place  that  had  been  at  once 
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the  scene  of  so  much  pleasure  and  re- 
gret.    From  thence,  by  rapid  jonrnies; 

he  bent  his  way  to  Paris,  where  his 
father,  Charles,  was  then  expecting  his 
return,  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
embassy  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  not  yet  de- 
parted, was  present,  and  heard  his  ac- 
count of  having  returned  unsuccessful. 
So  was  he  also  when  the  King  refused 
his  request  that  the  Ladies,  Emmeline 
and  Alice,  should  be  permitted  to  quit 
Abbeville,  and  return  to  the  Duke, 
their  father.  He  dreaded  lest  her  re- 
appearance should  chance  to  endan- 
ger the  good  fortunes  of  Margaret, 
then  on  the  vevy  eve  of  her  departure; 
and  he  spared  no  arguments  that  might 
convince  Charles  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  that  still  existed  for  her  close 
confinement.  But,  as  acquiring  favor 
was  at  all  times  the  wish  of  Suffolk, 
and  ever  doubly  so,  where  Margaret 
was  concerned,  he  immediately  set  out, 
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with  the  permission  joi  the  King,  to 
obtain  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  Lady  Alice,  for  which  the 
Dauphin  had  been  an  unsuccessful  ne- 
gociator:  and,  though  at  that  time 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  Mar- 
garet's charms,  beheld  noi  those  of 
Alice  without  the  warmest  admiration. 
His  assurance,  like  his  ambition,  was 
without  bounds,  and  he  dared  to  pro- 
pose to  her  to  hold  (with  the  possession 
of  his  wavering  heart)  a  station  in  his 
family  in  England,  second  to  his  ne- 
glected Countess. 

An  insult  so  unpardonable  was  but 
little  suited  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  Alice. 
Stamping  with  indignation  she  com- 
manded him  to  be  gone;  and,  turning 
to  her  pages  :  "  Take  him  hence,"  said 
she,  "  and,  on  your  peril,  let  me  no 
more  be  troubled  with  his  presence. " 
A  command  which  even  the  imperious 
Earl  presumed  not  to  infringe ;  for, 
awed  by  the  native  dignity  of  her  man- 
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ners,  he  learned  to  reverence  her,  whom  > 
from  thenceforth,  he  hated.  That  he 
had  wrought  the  change  in  Henry's 
sentiments  she  needed  not  to  be  in- 
formed, nor  did  she  heed  it  5  for  it  was 
a  circumstance  which,  upon,  every  con- 
sideration but  one  (namely,  ambition), 
she  could  well  have  pardoned  him  ;  but 
the  insult  to  herself  was  of  a  nature 
that  she  could  not  brooke,  nor  was 
there  any  method  of  revenge  she  would 
have  hesitated  in  adopting.  Lord  Fal- 
conbridge,  feeling  himself  to  be  dis- 
honored in  having  been  made  a  party 
in  a  treaty  which  Henry  neglected  to 
fulfill,  grew  ill  affected  to  his  cause, 
and,  when  the  contentions  of  York 
first  grew  into  notice,  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  that  House,  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Lancaster. 

Meanwhile  the  Dauphin,  irritated  to 
meet  with  a  refusal,  where  he  con- 
ceived he  had  so  little  right  to   expect 
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putably  possessed  of  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  his  own   prisoners,  made  it  a 
point  to  entreat  the  Ladies  at  Abbe- 
ville to  accept  from  him  that  freedom, 
which  he  deemed  it  his   misfortune  to 
have  deprived  them  of;  and  from  him 
they  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  boon. 
The  Lady  Alice,  ere  she  left  the  Cas- 
tle,   accepted    the  hand  of  the  noble 
Edmund  of  FaIconbridge3  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  fair  Emmehne,  who  left 
her  heart  With   the   Dauphin,  was  by 
him  conducted  to  join  her  father,  the 
Duke  of  Arminiac,  in  the  Court  of  the 
illustrious  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Beneath 
the    unfurled    banners  of    that  potent 
Prince,  the  young  Earl  fought  in  the 
battles  of  his  noble  father-in-law  ;  and, 
after  many  a  dreadful  contest,  had  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  to  behold   him 
once  again  re-scated  in  the  halls  of  his 
great     ancestors,    covered    with     well 
earned  honors.   He  then,  with  his  beau- 
teous   bride,  bade  an  adieu  to  Armi- 
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niac,  and  once  again  resumed  his  resi- 
dence in  Dunraven  Castle ;  and  Alice, 
for  the  first  time,  regretted  that  she 
was  become  Countess  of  Falconbridge, 
when  she  found  herself  soon  after  obliged 
to  acknowledge  Margaret,  her  rival,  for 
her  Sovereign  Lady. 

The  duplicity  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
had  deprived  her  of  a  Crown,  which 
her  ambition,  though  not  her  inclina- 
tion, tempted  her  to  regret,  inspired 
her  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred  ; 
but  his  insulting  proposals  sunk  much 
deeper  in  her  bosom.  Judge  then  qf 
her  distraction,  of  her  rage,  when  the 
lifeles  form  of  her  loved  Lord  was  borne, 
on  the  shields  of  his  faithful  followers 
liome  to  the  mansion  of  his  fathers ; 
his  manly  breast  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
from  the  unerring  hand  of  him  she 
hated,  Suffolk. 

Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since 
this  unfortunate  event,  when  Mary  De  la 
Pole  and  the  Lady  Gertrude  entered  the 
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walls  of  Dunraven.  But  time,  though 
it  had  partly  soothed  her  sorrows,  had 
not,  by  any  means,  diminished  her  re- 
sentment ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  hear 
that  the  daughter  of  Suffolk  was  be- 
neath her  roof  (a  circumstance  which, 
knowing  her  implacable  hatred  to  his 
race,  the  Earl,  her  son,  had  endea- 
voured to  conceal),  than  her  desire  of 
vengeance  burned  with  redoubled  ar- 
dour: the  lowest  dungeon  of  her  Castle 
was  destined  for  her  future  sad  abode, 
and  the  cold  flinty  pavement  for  her 
lonely  bed  -}  and  often  did  she  vow, 
with  the  bitterest  imprecations,  that 
neither  time  or  fate  should  change  her 
direful  purpose,  or  force  the  unoffend- 
ing maid  from  her  revenge. 

The  youthful  Raimond,  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  heard  her  resolves  with  the  most 
unfeigned  displeasure;  for  his  soul  re- 
volted at  an  action  so  unjust.  "  Suffer 
me,  Madam,"  he  said,  "  to  entreat  that 
you  will  not  so  far  forget  the  respect 
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you  owe  yourself:  permit  the  guiltless 
daughter  of  De  la  Pole  to  depart  the 
Castle,  nor  let  distressing  reeollections 
render  you  unjust.'' 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  ill-timed  piiy, 
Raimond,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  Alice  of 
Arminiac  will  not  forget  that  deep  re- 
venge is  due  to  the  detested  race  of 
Suffolk.  Did  not  your  noble  father  fall 
by  his  direful  hand  ?  And  think  ye  that, 
like  you,  I  will  forget  the  deed." 

"  My  father,  Lady,  peace  be  to  his 
manes,  would  not  have  derogated  from 
justice,  or  have  wished  that  you  should 
do  so;  for  he  prized  your  honor.  From 
him  who  did  you  injury,  his  sword  de* 
mantled  reparation,  even  at  the  time  the 
offence  was  given.  What  can  you  ask 
for  more?  It  is  true  that  his  hand  dealt 
the  fatal  blow  we  all  lament;  but  Hea- 
ven has  called  him  to  its  awful  tribunal, 
to  answer  for  the  crimes  he  here  com- 
mitted. Shall  then  his  unoffending 
daughter    pay    the  forfeit  r     Forbid    it 
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mercy  !  Let  her  then  depart ;  nor,  by 
her  presence,  again  awaken  woes  that 
rack  your  soul." 

"  You  have  heard  my  will,  my  Lord, 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  words  to  shake 
my  firm  resolves,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess. "  This  very  night  the  dungeon 
is  her  doom  :  there  let  her  bear  some 
portion  of  those  woes  her  father  brought 
on  me." 

ce  Then,  Madam,  in  your  turn,  at- 
tend to  mine;  which,  though  it  grieves 
me  to  dispute  either  your  pleasure  or 
Authority,  are  not  less  irrevocable  than 
your  own.  In  the  days  of  Edmund  of 
Falconbridge,  my  noble  father,  no  wretch 
was  suffered,  no,  though  even  his  bit- 
terest foe,  to  pine  within  these  walls. 
His  good  example  I  will,  God  willing, 
follow  :  the  Lady  Mary  is  my  prisoner, 
and  I  must  once  more  beg  you  will  re- 
member, as  such  she  is  alone  at  my 
disposal.     He  who  shall  dare  to  obey 

VOL.  III.  D 
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your  bidding,  and  practise  aught  against 
her,  shall,  that  same  hour,  meet  my 
dagger's  point.' ' 

111  did  this  firm  resolve  accord  with 
the  impatient  spirit  of  the  angry  Coun- 
tess ;  but  reason  taught  her  to  submit 
(at  least  to  do  so  in  appearance}  to  what 
she  could  not  alter.  Alary,  unconscious 
that  she  was  become  the  cause  of  such 
contention,  still  enjoyed  her  liberty,  if 
it  might  be  so  called,  to  inhabit  the 
same  apartment  she  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied, and  visit  that  of  Gertrude;  for, 
from  every  other  part  of  the  Castle  she 
was  compelled  to  be  absent;  as  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Lady  Falcon  bridge  was 
sent,  to  intimate  that  she  desired,  hence- 
forth, to  be  a  stranger,  not  only  to  her, 
but  to  the  Lady  Mowbray. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards 
they  were  informed  of  the  true  mo- 
tives for  a  mode  of  conduct,  which 
made  them  consider  Lady  Faleonbridge 
to  be  both  capricious  and  inconsistent: 
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but  that  she  was  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Alary  they  learned  from  young  Sir 
Walter,  who  deemed  it  necessary  to 
prepare  her  for  the  distressing  conse- 
quences he  apprehended.  He  had  de- 
termined, too,  in  order  no  further  cause- 
lessly to  irritate  the  impetuous  Rai- 
mond,  no  more  to  seek  their  presence; 
but  a  circumstance  of  so  serious  a  na- 
ture soon  presented  itself,  that  induced 
him  to  forego  his  purpose. 

The  fiery  Earl,  stung  to  the  soul  by 
the  decided  manner  in  which  the  Lady 
Gertrude  had  repeated  her  refusal  of 
his  hand,  had  openly  avowed  to  the 
Countess  his  determination  no  longer 
to  await  her  pleasure,  but  to  compel 
her  to  become  the  partner  of  his  honors . 
nor  was  it  an  empty  boast.  He  Mas 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  attachment  to  her  lovely 
kinswoman  not  to  perceive,  that  to 
abandon  Mary  to  the  resentment  of  his 
D  2 
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mother  was  to  insure  her  compliance, 
should  that  be  made  the  price  of  her 
release;  but  this  was  not  the  design  of 
Raimond.  The  Countess,  who  well 
knew  the  means  to  conquer  and  •btain 
her  wishes,  had  projected  the  iiea, 
\vhich  he  adopted  with  avidity  ;  nor  sus- 
pected that  she  meditated  in  secret  a 
disappointment  to  his  love,  and  merely 
made  him  a  passive  tool  to  execute  her 
malice. 

That  very  hour  a  message  was  con- 
veyed to  Mary,  to  signify  that  she 
must  prepare  herself  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  her  loved  friend,  and  enter,  as 
her  future  abode,  the  dreariest  dungeon 
of  the  pile,  that  was  decreed  thence- 
forth for  her  perpetual  -  melancholy 
home  ;  and  had  not  a  similar  notice 
before  arrived  from  Walter,  who  had 
heard  the  decree  writK  horror,  prepared 
them  for  the  event,  it  roust  bave  fallen 
with  tenfold  weight  upon  them.  Small 
was  the  space  of  time  u  asted  by  Ger- 
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trude  in  deliberating:  for  her  was  Mary 
brought  to  this  fatal  place,  and,  by 
her  means,  it  was  meet  she  should  be 
freed  from  it.  She  had  already  heard 
that  the  resentment  of  the  Countess 
threatened  her;  nor  could  she  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  Earl  had  con- 
sented to  consign  her  to  it  with  other 
motives  than  to  punish  her;  it  was, 
therefore,  that  she  nobly  resolved  to 
throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  entreat 
him  that,  since  she  provoked  his  wrath, 
he  would  permit  her  to  endure  the 
punishment,  and  save  the  unoffending 
helpless  Mary. 

With  hasty  footsteps  she  darted  from 
her  chamber,  without  reflecting  on  her 
purpose ;  and,  forgetful  of  ceremony, 
entered  the  chamber,  utterly  unexpected 
by  the  youthful  Raimond;  who,  little 
satisfied  with  himself,  was  pacing,,  with 
a  perturbed  step,  the  apartments  of 
his  imperious  mothers  on  whose  coun- 
tenance sat  the  smile  of  half  dissembled 
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satisfaction,  at  the  expected  success  she 
looked  forward  to,  but  vvbich  ed  at 

the  entrance  of  one,  whom,  she 
not,  would  soon  effect  a  change  in  ihe 
decisions  of  her  son.  Suddenly  rai 
his  eyes,  the  enraptured  Earl  beheld 
and  caught  the  half  expiring  Gertrude 
in  his  circling  arms;  and,  while  he 
marked  with  regret  the  agitation  that 
denied  the  power  of  speech,  the  tear 
of  sympathy  stole,  unbidden,  ad  own  his 
manly  cheek,  as,  with  a  softened  voice, 
he  besought  her  to  calm  her  apprehen- 
sions, and  rest  assured  his  every  wish 
was  centered  in  her  happiness. 

"  Oh!  my  Lord/'  she  cried,  "let 
me  no  longer  deceive  myself  with  hope: 
too  delusive,  alas!  have  been  her  smiles 
already.  They  taught  me  to  believe 
that  deliberate  cruelty  could  never  dwell 
in  the  generous  bosom  of  a  soldier;  oh  ! 
say,  can  you  then,  do  you  resolve  to 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  Mary:  In 
what   has  she  offended  you  ?   In  what 
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incurred  such  sad,  such  terrible  seve- 
rity? Alas!  I  know  too  well  it  is  for 
me  she  is  decreed  to  suffer ;  but,  oh  ! 
permit  it  not.  On  me  ...  I  do  entreat 
you,  even  on  my  knees,  which  never 
bent  to  any  but  my  Sovereign,  I  do 
entreat  you  to  release  her.  On  me  ex- 
hiiuste  your  vengeance:  be  it  mine  to 
tread  the  gloomy  haunts  of  the  Castle's 
dungeons,  even  alone,  un pitied,  unat- 
tended. I  repine  not;  but,  oh  !  by  all 
the  saints  of  Heaven  I  conjure  you, 
doom  me  not  to  the  added  misery  of 
seeing  her  more  wretched  than  the 
fates  have  rendered  her  already.' ' 

"  You  distract  me  by  that  attitude," 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  of  agita- 
tion ;  "  do  not  kneel  to  him,  whose 
fondest  boast  is,  that  he  is  your  slave. 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me  :  by  the  God.s, 
there  is  not,  on  this  earth  (thy  hand 
excepted)  a  blessing  that  I  would  not 
willingly  yield  to  make  you  happy  !" 

Thus  said,  the  Countess  rising,  with 
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a  sarcastic  smile,  "Thus  did  I  well 
foresee  would  end  the  resolves  of  Rai- 
mond  of  Falconbridge.  Let  but  the 
Lady  Gertrude  smile  and  flatter,  and 
all  is  well;  and  Mary  De  la  Pole,  per- 
chance, will  condescend  to  take  the 
offered  hand  her  scorn  refuses. " 

The  eyes  of  Gertrude  cast  on  her  a 
look  of  stern  contempt;  the  accents  of 
retort  were  rising  on  her  lips;  and  she 
was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  doubly  un- 
welcome, by  the  superior  worth  of  him 
her  heart  had  already  selected.  "  But 
wherefore,"  said  she,  mentally,  "should 
I  insult  the  Earl  because  the  ungentle 
Alice  has  awakened  my  anger?"  The 
reflection  was  a  just  one,  and  Gertrude 
had  the  resolution  to  obey*  its  dictates, 
and  again  renewed  her  prayer  to  the 
half  angry  Raimond. 

"  There  is   a   means,  beloved  Ger- 
trude," he  exclaimed,  "  by   which  all 
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might  yet  be  happy,  and  these  conten- 
tions lulled  in  endless  peace." 

"  Oh  !  name  it  then,  my  Lord,"  she 
answered  eagerly,  "  and  if  it  comes 
within  the  compass  of  my  power,  doubt 
not  of  my  concurrence." 

"  But  honor  with  your  hand  the 
happy  Raimond,  and  Mary  De  la  Pole 
shall  be  to  mine,  even  as  dear  as  to  the 
heart  of  Gertrude." 

<c  Ah  !  Why,  my  Lord,  will  you 
still  demand  impossibilities?" 

"  There  can  be  none,  Lady,  unless 
your  will  create  them.  I  need  not  say 
I  love  you  :  the  very  pain  I  give  you 
is  the  result  of  love.  You  start ...  It 
is,  and,  I  acknowledge,  an  ungentle 
proof,  but  Heaven,  that  framed  my 
tortured  heart  with  ardent  wishes,  formed 
me  without  the  power  to  check  their 
impulse.  Under  your  gentle  guidance 
these  stormy  passions  would  be  lulled 
to  rest,  and  I  would  study  to  be. ail 
D  5 
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you  would  have  inc.  Think  of  the 
power  your  charms  have  given  you  ; 
to  spread  tranquillity  and  peace  around 
you.  Speak  happiness  at  once  to  Fal- 
conbridge  and  Mary,  who,  though  I 
have  vowed  this  night  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  the  Countess,  shall  still  be 
}>our  companion.  I  give  you  till  to- 
morrow to  reflect  whether  l*er  lot  and 
mine  are  blest  or  miserable." 

"  Small   as  it  is,"  she  cried,  as  she 
retired  ;  f<  for  this  you  have  my  lha 
My  Lord,  with  your  permission  I  will 
seek  her,  and  case  the  agonies  that  must 
oppress  her  soul." 

*'  My  oraisons  go  with  you,  Lady," 
said  the  Earl,  as  he  bowed  respectfully 
upon  her  hand,  "  that  your  resolves 
may  be  propitious  to  my  future  hopes." 

At  the  door  of  her  apartments,  and 

not  till  then,  did   he,  however,  bid  her 

his  last,  his  reluctant  adieu  ;   with  Mich 

ir  of  tenderness  and  undissembled 

anxiety,    that,    Bpite  of  all  his  errors 
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compelled  her  to  lament  that  a  heait,  so 
formed  for  love,  should,  by  the  storms 
of  passion,  thus  be  racked;  nor  could 
she  help  regretting  that  he,  who  could 
thus  sometimes  assume  a  gentleness  so 
interesting,  should  ever  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  ungoverned  rage. 

The  remains  of  that  evening  was  past 
in  glooun,'  and  unavailing  regret.  Ger- 
trude, who  would  have  braved  the 
worst  that  fortune  could  have  inflicted 
had  not  Mary  been  an  equal  sufferer, 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Earl,  from  whose  impetuosity  she 
dreaded  much;  but  even  stronger  were 
her  apprehensions  from  the  tyrannic 
disposition  of  the  Lady  Falconbridge. 
Sleep,  which  is  seldom  found  a  friend 
to  the  afflicted,  fled  from  her  wearied 
eye-lids,  long  ere  the  radiant  dawn 
beamed  from  the  enpurpled  east; 
vain  was  her  every  effort  to  banish  from 
her  thoughts  the  important  events  a 
few  short  hours  must  eventually  deter- 
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mine.  Various  were  the  conflicts  of 
her  soul;  for  compulsion  was  but  little 
adapted  to  a  mind  like  her's ;  yet  did 
the  evening  witness  her  resolves,  rather 
to  become  the  wife  of  Raimond,  than 
positively  to  behold  her  friend  the  vic- 
tim of  persecution.  Pensively  she  sat, 
expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the 
impatient  Raimond  demanding  her  de- 
cision; and  reason  had  almost  taught 
her  to  believe  she  could,  with  patience, 
yield  to  stern  necessity,  when  a  soft 
tap  at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  con- 
vinced her  she  was  still  far,  very  far, 
from  possessing  the  resolution  she  had 
flattered  herself  she  had  acquired. 
Starting  involuntarily  from  her  seat, 
she  was  about  to  retire,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  interview  she  felt  herself  in- 
capable of  supporting,  when  suddenly 
the  curtains  were  drawn  gently  from 
before  the  portal;  and  she  beheld  not 
Raimond,  but  Lord  Walter. — "  Ah! 
Lady,    fly  me  not,"  he  cried,  as  with 
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respectful  tenderness  he  seized  her 
hand,  and  ventured  to  detaiu  her: — 
"  The  services  of  Walter  ever  wait  on 
the  unfortunate." 

'c  And  come  you  not  then,"  she  ex- 
claimed, half  venturing  to  return,  "  from 
the  Lord  Falconbridge?  How  otherwise 
do  I  behold  you  here  ?" 

"  No ;  trust  me,  Lady  Gertrude,  it 
is  not  the  cause  of  Raimond  that  again 
will  ever  bring  me  hither.  With  all 
my  soul  1  wish  he  had  been  success- 
ful ;  but  when  he  can  forget  himself 
and  you,  and  employ  threats  when  en- 
treaties fail,  I  follow  him  no  further.  I 
came  to  warn  you  to  be  cautious : 
thwart  not  the  wishes  of  the  too  ardent 
Earl,  not  even  in  appearance :  the 
Countess  spares  no  pains  to  work  him 
to  her  purpose,  and  a  refusal,  nay,  per- 
haps, your  hesitating  to  comply  with 
his  request,  uncourteously  as  it  is  made, 
will,  perhaps,  urge  him  to  extremities 
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I  shudder  at,  and  plunge  yon  beaute- 
ous Lady  in  misery  most  terrible  !" 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  Lord  Walter. 
Ere  you  entered  I  bad,  I  own  unwil- 
lingly, resolved  to  be  the  mediator  of 
peace,  nor  had  I  probably  deemed  it 
a  sacrifice  to  wed  Lord  Falcon  bridge, 
had  he  been  less  ungenerous  :  as  it  is, 
I  dare  acknowledge  that  lie  lias  my 
scorn ;  yet,  trust  me,  no  unbidden  tear 
shall  stain  my  cheek.  The  loss  of  free- 
dom will  to  me  be  trivial,  if  it  restores 
but  happiness  to  Lady  Mary." 

"  Your  spirit,  Lady,  is  worthy  of 
vour  race ;  but  on  such  terms  Rai- 
mond,  of  Falconbridge,  must  not  ally 
himself  even  to  the  House  of  Mow- 
bray :  nor  will  the  Lady  Mary  aught 
be  benefitted  by  your  desire  to  serve 
her.  The  empire  that  the  Countess 
holds  over  the  mind  of  Raimond,  will 
not,  though  he  may  for  a  time  be  deaf 
to  her  requests,  permit  him  long  to 
stand   in   opposition   to  her  pleasures 
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and  he  will  ultimately  yield  to  her 
decisions.  Chance  gives  me,  unex- 
pectedly, the  power  to  serve  you  :  yet 
pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  dissemble; 
give  your  consent,  nor  give  it  with  re- 
luctance; to-morrow,  ere  the  second 
hour  of  morning,  will  I  convey,  beyond 
these  walls,  the  Lady.  Then  let  him, 
if  he  wills  it,  solicit  your  alliance;  I 
interfere  no  more." 

<c  I  need  not  say,  Lord  Walter," 
she  replied,  "  how  much  your  will  to 
assist  me  claims  my  gratitude;  yet 
save  to  promise  with  the  intention  to 
deceive.  The  Earl  is  very  much  be- 
neath me ;  my  father  would  not  do  it 
even  for  his  Dukedom." 

"  Then  you  decline  to  leave  th<* 
Castle,  Lady." 

<c  Ah!  say  not  so:  say  rather  that 
I  know  not  how  to  act  consistent  with 
my  honor." 

"  Alas  !   Lady,  you  rush  upon  de- 
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struction   if  vou  stav.     You  know  not 
half  the  clangers  that  await  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  von.  What 
can  I  have  to  fear,  knowing  the  worst 
already  ?  It  cannot  be  that  the  Lord 
Falconbridge  can  harbour  an  idea  of 
deceiving  me.  But  whence  the  thought  ? 
He  dare  not  do  it." 

"  What  he  might  dare  I  know  not. 
The  lace  of  Mowbray  are  not  to  be 
injured  with  impunity,  but  Raimond's 
arm  is  not  amongst  the  feeble  in  arms, 
nor  does  his  name  rank  with  the  fear- 
ful :  but  well  I  know  he  would  not  do 
so,  Lady.  His  heart,  though  some- 
times borne  away  by  error,  to  actions 
which  his  reason  would  disclaim,  is  not 
less  the  slave  of  honor  than  your  own. 
But  there  are  arts  to  lull  his  unsuspect- 
ing nature  in  security,  and  may,  per- 
chance, be  practised." 

"  Save,  you  would  warn  me  of  some 
.greatei  danger  than  I  have  appre- 
hended s  but  say  from  whence:  AY  horn. 
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am  I  to  suspect — the  Countess  cannot  ?" 
"  Cease  to  enquire,"  replied  the  youth, 
colouring  with  some  embarrassment, 
"  perhaps  your  fears  there  are  not  with- 
out foundation  ;  but  pardon  me  on  that 
subject,  it  is  too  painful  for  discussion, 
but  believe  me,  when  I  counsel  you  to 
fly  from  Dunraven,  I  seek  no  gratifi- 
cation but  that  which  will  result  from 
the  reflection  of  having  placed  yourself 
and  the  Lady  Mary  beyond  the  pro* 
bability  of  danger,  which  your  conti- 
nuance here  may  draw  upon  you." 

"  I  will  delay  no  longer,"  cried  the 
maid,  "  name  but  the  means  my  Lord, 
we  trust  to  your  protection." 

u  Ere  I  retire  to  rest,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  I  will  acquaint  you  with  them, 
at  present  it  is  necessary  that  I  leave 
you,  lest  any  ill-starred  chance  excites 
suspicion  in  the  breast  of  Raimond,  he 
will  soon  be  here;  commend  me,  gentle 
lady,  to  your  cousin,  and  trust  to  my 
fidelity." 
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"  Farewel   thou  amiable  offspring  of 

an  ungentle  race,"  exclaimed  the  grate- 
ful maid,  as  she  gazed  after  him,  <c  and 
ah  !  may  the  soft  soothing  hand  of  time, 
efface  from  thy  sympathetic  heart,  the 
attachment,  that  J  fear  me,  damps  thy 
youthful  hopes."  Walter  heard  not 
the  benevolent  wish  ;  he  had  already 
left  the  gallery,  and  Gertrude  sought 
again  the  anxious  Mary,  to  acquaint 
her  with  an  event  that  once  more  ani- 
mated the  almost  expiring  rays  of 
hope  within  her  bosom. 

Many  might  have  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity that  induced  Lord  Walter  to 
ur^e  her  flight  from  the  castle  of  Dun- 
raven,  with  such  apparent  zeal;  but 
Gertrude's  soul  was  far  too  noble  to 
admit  suspicion,  and  had  she  done  so, 
she  had  surely  wronged  him.  Sufficient 
were  his  motives,  but  they  flnere  of  a 
nature  hard  for  him  to  speak  on  ;  lie 
knew  that  the  present  conduct  of  his 
brother   did   him   much  discredit,  and 
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he  was  equally  well  convinced  that  of 
the  Countess,  his  mother,  would  he, 
if  possible,  more  derogatory.  His  at- 
tachment to  them  both,  was  ardent  in 
the  extreme :  he  felt  for  their  honor 
even  as  for  his  own,  and  to  preserve  it, 
he  knew  not  any  method  so  effectual 
as  to  remove  the  ladies  from  their 
power,  and  fortune  happily  favoured 
him  with  the  ability  to  do  so. 

The  Countess  of  Falconbridge  clearly 
convinced  that  the  threatened  vengeance 
of  Raimond  would  yield  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  Lady  Gertrude,  even  though 
she  should  continue  to  refuse  the  offered 
terms,  and  fearing  Mary  De  la  Pole, 
for  whom  she  every  day  felt  encreased 
hatred,  would  escape  her  power,  de- 
termined, by  a  secret  movement  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power,  even  of  the 
Earl  himself,  to  restore  her  to  her  free- 
dom, and  at  the  same  time  remove  the 
Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray,  whose  al- 
liance she  despised,  because  connected 
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with   the  House  of    Suffolk,  far  from 
the  Castle  of  Dunraven. 

The  arrangement  of  her  plan  was 
easily  adjusted,  but  the  operation  did  not 
appear  so  readily  to  be  accomplished; 
no  vassal  of  the  Eari's  could,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  so  perfectly  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  will,  be  expected  to 
obey  her,  and  to  her  own  she  chose 
not  to  confide  a  business  which  les- 
sened her,  even  in  her  own  esteem, 
and  which  she  felt  to  be  unworthy  of 
herself.  Lord  Walter,  in  this  situation 
of  her  mind,  occurred  to  her  remem- 
brance, he  had  appeared  averse  to  his 
brother's  marriage ;  she  had  even 
heard  him  make  use  of  many  arguments 
to  prevail  on  him  to  think  no  more  of 
Gertrude,  uor  had  she  ever  yet  had 
the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Lady  Mary.  On  him 
then  she  fixed  her  eyes,  as  on  one  whom 
she  had  ever  found  most  ready  to  obey 
her  will,  nor   did  she  suffer  herself  lor 
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a  moment  to  doubt  his  ready  acquies- 
cence, but  the  Countess  should  afso 
have  recollected  that  his  reason  for  hav- 
ing been  always  the  most  zealous  to 
oblige  her,  was  that  she  had  never  be^ 
fore  so  far  forgot  her  dignity  as  to  make 
known  a  wish  that  could  diminish  it. 

Walter  heard  the  proposal  with  a 
degree  of  disdain,  which  to  a  soul  like 
ins,  unaccustomed  to  dissemble,  was 
hard  to  be  concealed,  but  the  hope  of 
rendering  the  event  of  service  to  the 
lovely  objects  of  her  persecution,  in- 
duced him  to  promise  his  assistance  in 
conveying  them  secretly  the  following 
night,  towards  the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, in  Cornwall,  within  whose  lonely 
walls  it  was  her  intention  at  present  to 
confine  them,  as  she  said,  till  the  pas- 
sion that  now  rendered  Raimond,  her 
son,  blind  to  the  honor  of  his  race, 
should  yield  to  reason.  This  was  the 
sole  account  she  held  it  necessary  to 
render  to  Sir  Walter ;  'tis  possible  he 
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might  believe  it,  but  far  more  pro- 
bable that  he  suspected  her  of  worse 
designs,  but  as  he  had  no  intention  of 
placing  the  unoffending  objects  of  her 
wrath,  where  they  could  any  long- 
er be  in  danger  of  their  effects,  he 
asked  no  farther,  but  withdrew,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  displeasure,  with 
a  promise  of  doing  as  she  had  request- 
ed him. 

The  night  named  by  the  Countess 
for  the  execution  of  her  plan,  was  that 
on  which  Raimond  had  said,  the  final 
determination  of  the  Lady  Gertrude 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Mary,  and 
long  before  the  appointed  hour  im- 
patient to  know  the  fate  he'  feared  to 
hear  pronounced,  brought  him  to  her 
apartments.  Counselled  by  the  young 
Lord  Walter,  she  had,  though  not  with- 
out reluctance,  prepared  herself  to  dis- 
semble; her  reception  of  him  was,  if 
indifferent,  less  tinctured  with  displea- 
sure than  formerly  ;  and  her  decision, 
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favourable  beyond  his  hopes,  inspired 
him  with  rapture.  His  visit,  much  to 
her  regret,  was  prolonged  for  the  space 
of  nearly  too  hours,  nor  had  he  left 
her  then,  but  in  order  to  make  the 
dissembling  Countess,  (who  had  in 
order  to  lull  him  in  the  more  certain 
security,  affected  recently  to  see  no 
well  grounded  objections  to  his  choice) 
a  partaker,  of  the  felicity  he  really  felt. 
No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  leave,  than 
Mary  ventured  from  her  chamber,  and 
joined  with  Gertrude  in  counting  the 
tedious  hours  that  had  yet  to  elapse 
before  the- household  would  be  retiied 
to  repose,  and  afford  to  Sir  Waiter  au 
opportunity  of  hastening  to  their  de- 
liverance ;  but  ah  !  what  was  her  alarm, 
when  the  clock  beating  two,  announ- 
ced the  appointed  time,  and  faithful  to 
the  hour,  his  voice  beneath  the  case- 
ments entreated  them  to  be  speedy. 
Anna,  with  a  trembling  hand  unbailed 
the    lattice  for  his  welcome   entrance, 
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while  the  fair  Mowbray,  and  her  less 
courageous  kinswoman  prepared  to 
follow  whithersoever  he  might  lead 
their  venturous  steps.  Their  first  en- 
quiry was,  if  the  Earl  was  certainly  re- 
tired to  rest,  for  as  his  bed-chamber 
overlooked  that  part  of  the  garden, 
through  which  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  they  should  pass,  tlley 
were  doubly  anxious  to  be  assured  he 
was  not  likely  to  interrupt  their  pro- 
gress :  for  they  had  learned  that  the 
Countess,  as  anxious  as  themselves, 
though  from  very  different  motives,  to 
secure  their  flight,  had  purposely  en- 
gaged him  till  a  late  hour,  the  better  to 
prevent  his  giving  any  interruption, 
and  Walter,  who  was  universally  be- 
loved by  every  follower  of  his  Father's 
House,  had  found  the  means  to  engage 
the  centinel  who  held  the  watch  below 
their  lattice,  to  favor  their  escape. 

It  was  judged  most  expedient   that 
only    one     should     at    first     venture 
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forth  from  the  apartment,  while  the 
other  should  continue  in  order  to  give 
the  alarm,  if  any  thing  should  chance 
to  interrupt  them,  an  office  which  they 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  trust  to 
their  attendants,  whom,  except  Anna, 
were  unacquainted  with  their  intended 
departure  from  Dun  raven,  each  dis- 
sented with  equal  warmth  from  leaving 
her  friend  ;  but  Gertrude,  whose  spirits 
ever  shrank  the  least  from  danger,  in- 
sisted upon  Mary's  first  accompanying- 
Walter  past  the  postern,  after  which 
it  was  resolved  he  should  return  for 
her. 

The  agitation  of  the  gentle  De  la 
Pole  as  she  quitted  Gertrude  to  des- 
cend into  the  garden,  is  indescribable ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  ropes  she 
was  received  into  the  arms  of  Walter, 
whose  heart  expanded  with  the  exta- 
tic  hope  of  rendering  her  happy,  to 
whom  his  soul  was  tenderly  attached, 

VOL.  HI.  E 
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The  silver  moon  just  beaming  from 
behind  the  western  turret  of  the  gate- 
house, shone  faintly  on  her  beauteous 
countenance,  as  pale  with  fear,  she 
gave  her  passive  handjwith  winning 
confidence  to  her  conductor,  and  has- 
tily disappeared  amongst  the  avenues 
of  dashing  pines,  through  which  they 
were  to  pass ;  and  often  did  she  turn 
her  eyes  co  look  towards  the  spot,  where 
the  reflection  of  the  lamp  still  faintly 
shewed  the  form  of  Gertrude,  listening 
from  the  lattice  to  their  footsteps, 
while  the  drawn  saber  glittered  in 
the  hand  of  Walter,  and  Anna,  with 
an  agitated  heart,  followed  in  silence 
through  the  unfrequented  paths  they 
trod. 

A  short  time  brought  them  within 
sight  of  a  small  postern  gate,  the  only 
barrier  that  now  remained  between 
them  and  their  liberty.  Walter  had 
hoped  to  find  it,  as  it  generally  was, 
unguarded ;  but  to  their  utter  conster- 
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nation,  within  the  porch  a  centinel  was 
posted  ;  fearful,  they  paused  a  moment 
for  reflection. 

"Is  there  no  other  way?"  asked 
Mary,  while  her  heart  sunk  at  the 
thought,  "and  must  we  then  return?" 

"  Perchance,"  said  Walter,  "  we 
may  pass  unquestioned, — it  must, 
however,  be  attempted,  and  for  to- 
morrow it  matters  not;  you  will  be 
safe  from  hence." 

"  But  you,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
tremulous  tone,  "will  meet  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Earl,  and  I  shall  live  to 
sow  contentions  in  the  hearts  of  bro- 
thers." 

"  And  can  you  then  thus  feel  an  in- 
terest for  me?"  cried  Walter,  with  the 
tenderest  emotion,  "  how  am  I  over- 
paid by  that  soft  word,  for  all  I  ever 
suffered." 

The  eyes  of  Mary  sought  the  ground 
in  confusion;  and  Walter,  conscious 
E  2 
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of  having  said  too  much,  gently  re- 
placed her  hand  within  his  arm,  and 
ventured  to  the  postern ;  the  centinel 
still  kept  his  position,  and  to  their  in- 
finite joy  they  at  length  discovered  he 
was  sleeping  quietly  on  his  watch,  and 
enjoying,  perhaps,  more  serene  repose 
than  was  that  night  destined  to  visit 
the  downy  pillow  of  the  Earl,  his 
master.  After  conducting  his  fair 
charge,  and  her  attendant  to  a  spot 
without  the  walls,  where  he  flattered 
himself  they  would  be  perfectly  secure 
from  interruption,  he  left  her  with  re- 
luctance, to  return  for  the  Ladv  Ger- 
trude,  and  hoped,  in  a  few  short  mi- 
nutes to  conduct  her  to  the  affrighted 
Mary,  who  trembled  at  the  soft  rust- 
ling of  the  passing  gale,  and  fancied 
forms  of  terror  in  every  shadow. 

What  was  his  consternation,  what 
his  feelings,  when  in  the  apartments  of 
his  brother,  he  discovered  lights,  which 
assured  him  he  was  not  yet,  even  at  that 
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unusual  hour,  at  rest ;  how  then  would 
it  be  possible  for  Lady  Gertrude  to  pass 
unobserved,  yet  every  thing  depended 
on  the  attempt,  for  that  once  lost,  no 
other  opportunity  for  escaping  might 
occur ;  he  watched  a  favourable  mo- 
ment when  none  appeared  near  the 
casements  of  Raimond,  to  pursue  his 
way,  and  intended  to  advise  her  con- 
cealing herself  amongst  the  woods, 
till  the  lights  should  be  extinguished, 
and  afford  a  greater  brobability  of  es- 
caping in  safety. 

The  ladder  by  which  Mary  had 
descended  was  still  in  the  same  place, 
and  he  entered  by  the  casement ;  he 
expected  to  have  found  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude ready,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  her  being  absent;  his  first 
thought  was  that  she  had  probably 
ventured  forth  alone,  and  as  her  wo- 
man had  not  been  entrusted  with  her 
intentions,  he  dared  not  venture  to 
alarm  them,  and  therefore  j  udged  it  to 
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be  best  to  examine  that  side  of  the 
garden  where  it  \va^  probable  she  might 
be  waiting  his  return.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  chamber,  when 
the  thought  occurred  that  she  might 
have  retired  into  a  more  distant  apart- 
ment lest  she  should  be  observed  by 
Lord  Falconbridge,   whose   casements 

were  nearly  opposite  her  own,  and  it 
was  therefore  he  determined  to  search 
further;  he  listened  for  a  while  at  the 
door,  but  he  heard  her  not, — all  was 
silent  within,  and  he  at  length  unclosed 
it,  in  order  to  pass  forward  to  the 
next  apartment  >  at  that  moment  his 
eyes  met  those  of  his  brother,  who 
was  pacing  a  distant  room  with  hurried 
steps,  and  a  countenance  that  at  once 
indicated  rage  and  suspiciou,  united. 
Walter  was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  Lady  Gertrude's  having 
left  the  lattice  where  he  had  hoped  to 
find  her ;  he  rightly  conjectured  that 
the  Earl  had  unfortunately   discovered 
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and  prevented  her  design,  and  that  she 
had  retired  into  a  more  distant  apart- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  their  meeting 
upon  his  return.  Quickening  his  step, 
Lord  Falconbridge  fiercely  demanded 
of  his  brother  the  purport  of  his  busi- 
ness there,  while  Gertrude  enquired 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  if 
Mary  was  in  safety,  and  being  assured 
she  was  so,  appeared  no  longer  to  re- 
gard his  displeasure  as  a  matter  of  any 
kind  of  consequence,  further  than  as 
it  might  effect  the  generous  Lord 
Walter,  "  for  myself,"  said  she, cc  Lord 
Falconbridge,  I  care  not,  all  for  Mary 
was  my  apprehensions  awakened ; — 
thanks  to  your  generous,  your  noble 
brother,  she  is  beyond  your  power,  and 
soon,  perchance  the  followers  of  Nor- 
folk may  render  me  the  same  :  if  not,  I 
bear  my  fortunes  as  I  may." 

"  Cease  Madam,"  cried  the  angry 
Earl,  "  cease  to  boast  the  power  they 
no  longer  hold.      By  heaven  !  and  all 
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ts  hosts,  while  I  have  power  to  wield 
a  sword,  the  force  of  England  com- 
bined in  arms,  should  never  force  you 
hence.  For  you  Sir,"  and  he  turned  to 
his  brother,  "  I  have  some  private  bu- 
siness— will  you  follow  me  ?" 

u  Most  willingly,"  said  Walter,  as 
he  haughtily  bowed  his  acquiescence, 
and  approaching  Gertrude  with  res* 
pectful  courtesy,  "let  me,  Lady,"  he 
said,  "  entreat  you  hold  him  in  your 
fair  remembrance  who  glories  in  his 
will,  while  he  regrets  his  lack  of  power 
to  serve  you  as  he  wishes." 

"Oh!  do  not  doubt  Lord  Walter 
of  my  gratitude, — my — hark! — what 
martial  sounds  are  those? — did  I  not 
hear  the  horn  sound  at  the  gates!  — 
again !  oh  heavens  !  perchance  it  is  my 
father." 

Her  words  werektrue,  that  moment 
from  without  the  horn  was]  sounded 
loudly  over  the  valej  and  at  the  gates 
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the  herald  loudly  gave  a  stern  defiance. 
Lord  Falconbridge,  like  lightning,  dart- 
ed from  her  chamber  -,  while  Walter 
in  the  hour  that  threatened  danger 
to  their  Housed  honors,  rushed  after 
him  to  the  Arsenal  of  the  castle  to  arm 
in  its  defence. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

'•'  A  horn,  that  hung  beneath,  he  seized  and  blew 
A  dreadful  note,  then  o'er  the  bridge  withdrew, 
To  meet  whatever  foe  should  tempt  his  might 
Before  the  walls,  in  bold  and  equal  fight. 
Dread  silence  reigns  awhile,  then  backward  bound 
The  brazen  gates  with  harsh  and  jarring  sound, 
And  wide  unfolded  to  his  viewr,  displayed 
Hengist's  dread  form,  in  sable  mail  arrayed, 
A  sculptured  raven  on  his  helmit  stood 
With  fiery  eyes,  and  beak  distained  with  blood, 
Omen  of  death  and  havoc.     His  huge  shield 
Was  black,  but  studs  of  gold  emblaz'd  the  field : 
On  the  bright  boss  appeared  a  splendid  Sun, 
The  proud  device  "  unequal'd  and  alone/' 


The  deep  toned  alarum  bell  rung  its 
awful  tones  from  the  watch  tower  of 
the  castle,  and  the  vassals  were  seen 
rushing  in  arms  from  every  quarter, 
and  rallying  in  the  Courts  around  their 
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Lord.  A^ain  the  horn  was  sounded 
loudly  at  their  gates,  and  the  herald 
from  without  demanded  them  to  yield 
withont  delay.  Lord  Falconbridge, 
incensed  at  the  imperious  challenge, 
ascended  the  ramparts,  and  as  his  token 
of  defiance,  darted  a  well-aimed  arrow 
at  the  besiegers.  Gertrude,  to  whom 
none  were  at  leisure  to  attend,  fled  to 
the  battlements,  from  whence,  by  the 
glare  that  their  high-brandished  torches 
threw  around  them,  her  eye  was  wit- 
ness to  a  scene  of  death  and  warfare,  . 
she  shuddered  to  behold.  In  her  way 
thither,  too,  she  passed  the  Countess 
of  Falconbridge,  who  far  from  yielding 
to  the  timid  fears  habitual  to  her  sex, 
had  left  her  couch  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  by  her  brave  example  ani- 
mate the  numerous  vassals  of  her 
House,  a  momentary  look  of  astonish- 
ment bespoke  how  she  had  expected 
to  encounter  her,  whom  she  doubted 
not  had  been  by  that  time  distant  many 
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a  mile  from  Dunraven  ;  but  the  impres- 
sion was  transient,  and  yielded  to  the 
m@re  important  business  of  the  hour. 
With  aching  eyes  she  watched  the  ap- 
proach of  dawn,  in  hopes  of  discover- 
ing to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  at- 
tempting her  deliverance,  but  vainly 
then  did  she  explore  the  numerous 
hosts  for  the  red  chevron  of  the  House 
of  Mowbray,  for  the  banners  of  the 
Duke,  her  father,  flew  not  before  the 
gates  of  Dunraven.  Alas!  though 
wretched  for  her  loss,  he  was  still  un- 
acquainted with  her  destiny,  and  la- 
mented with  his  amiable  Duchess  the 
unknown  fate  of  their  accomplished 
daughter.  For  the  Lord  Falcon- 
bridge,  wanting  the  resolution  to  re- 
sign his  beauteous  prize,  had  not, 
though  he  had  promised  to  acquaint 
them  with  her  fortunes,  kept  his  word, 
and  it  was  to  the  arms  of  Al  me  rick  De 
Courcy,  that  the  fair  Gertrude  Mow- 
bray was  decreed  to  owe  hersaf#tyj 
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yet  not  to  him  alone  was  she  obliged. 
The  youthful  Owen  Tudor,  grown  a 
hero  in  her  cause,  had  quitted  the 
peace-fraught  life  to  which  he  had  been 
bred,  and  invested  by  his  royal  brother, 
Henry,  (who  greviously  lamented  the 
change)  with  'the  order  of  Saint  John 
of  Jerusalem,  joined  in  leading  the 
forces  to  her  deliverance. 

Dismal  and  eventful  was  the  day 
that  rose  to  witness  the  hard  fought 
contest.  Lord  Falconbridge  maintained 
his  post  till  his  brother  fell  by  his  side  , 
an  arrow  from  the  besiegers,  aimed  at 
the  breast  of  Raimond,  came  whizzing 
through  the  air  with  dreadful  certainty 
to  its  destined  mark.  The  generous 
Walter  marked  its  course  with  horror, 
and  urged  by  the. -impulse  of  affection, 
threw  himself  before  his  brother,  and 
received  the  death-fraught  minister  of 
fate,  and  grasping  his  hand,  fell,  en- 
treating his  forgiveness,  and  praying 
for  his  victory.     Raimond  overpowered 
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by  the  circumstance,  and  by  the  un- 
timely loss  of  a  brother  whom  beloved, 
and  highly  valued,  stooped  to  support 
him  in  his  arms  ;  and  the  enemy,  who 
missed  him  from  the  ramparts,  loudly 
echoed  upon  every  side  the  shouts  of 
victory  ;  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  castle,  believing 
their  chief  no  more,  fled  from  their 
standards,  and  the  besiegers  redoubled 
their  eiTorts  to  encrease  the  breaches 
their  battering  rams  had  already  partly 
effected.  They  succeeded, —  they  en- 
tered,— the  courts  were  in  a  moment 
thronged  with  the  followers  of  the  ene- 
my, and  vain  was  every  effort  in  the 
confusion  that  prevailed,  to  stay  their 
progress.  The  intelligence  reached  the 
ear  of  the  agitated  Falconbridge,  who 
started  wildly  from  the  almost  lifeless 
form  of  his  loved  lamented  brother, 
and  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  light, 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  his 
vassals,  and  expel  the  foe  •>   but  the  at- 
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tempt  was  vain.  The  report  of  his 
death  had  struck  such  general  confu- 
sion through  his  hosts,  that  numbers 
had  already  yielded  up  their  arms,  heed- 
less of  the  event,  when  their  loved  chief 
was  fallen,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy 
within  the  walls,  which  every  moment 
received  encrease,  was  already  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  Raimond, 
if  there  could  be  any  addition  to 
his  griefs,  was  destined  to  experience 
that  addition,  when  he  beheld  the  en- 
signs of  his  ancestors  displaced,  and 
the  Royal  banners  of  Plantagenet  proud- 
ly waving  on  his  lofty  battlements. 

The  first  desire  of  Owen  Tudor's 
heart  was,  at  the  feet  of  Gertrude,  to 
present  the  wreaths  of  glory,  which  her 
radiant  eyes  had  taught  him  to  aspire 
to,  yet  did  not  valour's  flame  that  kin- 
dled in  his  bosom,  blight  the  fair  flow- 
ers of  modest  merit,  that  ever  marked 
his  name,  and  feeling  that  he  lacked 
experience  to  the  Lord  Almerick  De 
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Courcy,  who  had  "  fought  in  many  a 
well  tried  field,"  he  consigned  the  sole 
disposal  ol  their  prisoners  and  troops, 
and  hastened  to  those  apartments,  where 
he  conjectured  it  was  most  probable  he 
should  meet  the  lovely  object  of  his 
soul  s  and  gladly  had  De  Courcy  done 
the  same,  for  he  then  doubted  not  but 
the  same  walls  contained  his  gentle 
Mary,  to  whom,  by  Owen,  he  sent 
many  a  commendation  of  respect  and 
love. 

The  scene  of  war  and  desolation  had 
spread,  throughout  the  Castle,  terror  and 
affliction ;  and  Owen  past  fo wards,  with- 
out interruption,  through  many  noble, 
but  deserted  apartments,  without  meet- 
ing any  one  from  whom  he  could  ob- 
tain the  smallest  degree  of  intelligence, 
A  few  very  ancient  domestics,  whose 
infirmities  had  rendered  them  unable 
to  assist  their  Lord,  were  weeping  for 
his  change  of  fortune,  and  bitterly  la- 
menting the  early  iall  of  their  beloved 
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Lord  Walter,  bur,  at  his  approach, 
hastened  away ;  and  every  attempt  to 
recall  them  served  but  to  encrease  their 
speed.  Passing  along  a  matted  gal- 
lery, which,  from  its  situation,  he  con- 
jectured must  lead  to  the  apartments 
of  the  Ladies,  from  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber he  heard  the  voice  of  woe  and  la- 
mentation. The  accents  were  those  of 
a  female,  and  the  heart  of  Owen  beat 
with  compassion.  He  paused  to  listen  : 
cc  Alas!  he  is  gone  for  ever  I"  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow 
that  seemed  almost  to  burst  the  ago- 
nised heart  of  her  that  spoke,  com- 
pelled him  to  lament  that  he  had  been 
a  conqueror.  At  that  moment,  too,  the 
curtain  was  undrawn  from  before  the 
portals,  and  he  contemplated  a  scene 
of  affliction  that  might  have  melted  to 
compassion  the  bosom  of  the  most  ob- 
durate of  mankind. 

Stretched  at  his  length  upon  the  bed 
of  death,  lay  the  once  graceful ,  now 
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expiring  Walter.  A  smile  of  placid  re- 
signation still  sat  upon  his  pale  wan 
cheek,  and  his  clay-cold  hand  rested 
round  the  neck  of  the  weeping  Coun- 
tess; who,  deprived  of  utterance,  hung 
in  silent  miserv.over  her  lamented  son. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  sopha  he  be- 
held Gertrude  on  her  knees,  support- 
ing his  head,  and  joining  fervently  in 
prayer  with  a  venerable  priest,  who 
had  attended  the  gentle  youth  in  his 
last  moments :  but  the  Lord  Falcon- 
bridge,  who  was  destined  to  experience 
the  most  acute  feelings,  traversed  the 
chamber  in  all  the  agony  of  despair, 
unheedful  of  his  mild  endeavours  to 
pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the 
wounds  of  the  afflicted.  Owen  would 
have  retired  -y  but  he  could  not :  he 
was  rooted,  as  if  by  enchantment,  to 
the  spot.  What  grief  was  it  to  him  to 
behold  the  tears  of  Gertrude,  shed  for 
the  dying  Walter.  How  painful  to  be 
the  witness  of  her  deep  affliction,  for 
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his  loss.  What  worlds,  had  he  pos- 
sessed them,  would  he  not  freely,  in 
that  moment,  have  resigned,  and  even 
have  shared  his  fate,  that  he  might 
share  her  pity. 

The  holy  Father  finished  his  solemn 
duty,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  chamber  5  rendering  the 
scene,  if  possible,  more  awful :  a  deep, 
an  agonised  sigh,  burst  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Countess,  and,  in  a  voice  bro- 
ken by  affliction,  the  gave  utterance  to 
her  heartfelt  wees.  Owen  respected 
her  grief,  and  felt  the  impropriety  of 
being  an  observer  of  her  private  sor- 
rows ;  he  cast  an  almost  envious  glance 
on  the  now  lifeless  form  of  Walter,  and 
retired. 

Cruel  indeed  was  the  disappointment 
of  De  Courcy,  when,  after  the  most 
minute  enquiry,  he  found  that  Mary 
De  la  Pole  was  no  longer  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Castle  of  Dunraven.  He 
dispatched   several  of  his  followers  to 
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overtake  her  flight,  for  he  was  now 
fully  convinced,  by  Gertrude,  that  the 
Lord  Waller  had  conducted  her  safe 
beyond  the  walls,  but  all  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  Mary  was  no  where  to 
be  found  or  heard  of,  and  Almerick, 
amidst  the  smiles  of  victory,  was  des- 
tined to  experience  as  severe  a  pang  as 
any  that  his  sword  could  have  inflicted 
on  his  enemy. 

Nine  circling  days  had  passed  ere 
Walter  was  consigned  to  his  last  nar- 
row home.  Upon  the  tenth  they  laid 
him  in  the  tomb  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors, and  the  tears  of  unfeigned  re- 
gret bedewed  his  ashes.  May  peace 
be  to  his  soul,  for  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence adorned  it,  and,  though  his  early 
years  had  not  enrolled  his  name  with 
the  renowned  in  battle,  yet  shall  he 
not  lightly  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
love  the  mournful  pleasing  task  of  con- 
templating the  departed  worth  of  friends 
who  once  was  dear.     A  k\v  days  after 
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the  funeral,  at  which  they  all  assisted  y 
Almerick  and  Owen  quitted  Dun  raven; 
and  with  them  went,  most  willingly, 
the  Lady  Gertrude.  Sorrow  had  appa- 
rently subdued  the  flames  of  love  in  the 
bosom  of  Raimond,  of  Falconbridge, 
and  he  witnessed  her  departure  with  a 
degree  of  tranquillity  little  to  have  been 
expected  :  yet  did  he  much  lament  the 
loss  the  Countess,  his  afflicted  mother, 
would  sustain,  of  a  friend,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  she  had 
experienced,  had,  with  the  most  sooth- 
ing and  unremitted  attention,  been 
studious  to  mitigate  her  griefs,  in  an 
hour  when  she  most  needed  consola- 
tion. 

To  recover  the  Ladies,  whom  he 
served  with  unabating  fidelity,  and  not 
to  accumulate  treasure,  had  been  the 
object  of  the  youthful  warriors.  In 
that,  alas !  they  had  been  only  in  part 
successful.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Lord 
Falconbridge  had  not  been  the  cause, 
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at  least   intentionally,  of  Mary's  ab- 
sence, he   was,  after  taking  a  solemn 
oath  never  again  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  enemies  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  left 
in  the   peaceful  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  wide  domains.  The  troops, 
out  of  respect  to  the  recent  sorrows  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess,  were  assembled, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant  courts,   the    drawbridge  was   let 
down,  and  they  marched  out  in  silence, 
headed  by  their  youthful  leaders ;  be- 
tween whom  rode  the  Lady  Gertrude, 
on  a  milk  white  palfry,  richly  capari* 
soned,  and  led  by  her  foot-page,  in  the 
habit  of  the  vassals  of  Mowbray.  When 
no  longer  within  hearing  of  the  CastJp 
of  Dunraven,  the  animating   notes  of 
the  fife  added  alacrity  to  the  march  of 
the   soldiers ;    and   the    spirit  stirring 
drum  made  even  Gertrude  a  wrarrior  j 
yet  often  did  the  sighs  of  De  Courcy 
recall  to  her  remembrance  the  lost,  the 
absent  Mary ,  which  threw,  in  spite  of 
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every  effort,  a  damp  upon  her  spirits, 
that  even  her  unhoped  for  liberty  could 
not  control.  * 

Longhand  with  painful  expectations, 
did  Mary  await  the  return  of  the  Lord 
Walter,  with  her  kinswoman,  upon  the 
night  he  was  so  unexpectedly  pre- 
vented by  the  attack  made  on  the  Cas- 
tle. Often  was  she  upon  the  point  of 
re-entering  through  the  postern,  to  ex- 
plore the  cause  of  their  delay ;  for  great 
indeed  must  be  the  cause  she  knew 
that  could  detain  them.  More  than 
once  she  ventured  even  to  approach 
the  gate,  and  as  often  receded,  irreso- 
lute whether  to  proceed  or  not:  at 
length  she  unclosed  it,  resolved  to  ha- 
zard every  danger,  and  return  to  the 
apartments  she  had  so  recently  quitted. 
With  a  palpitating  heart  she  was  about 
to  enter,  but  the  centinai  was  no  longer 
wrapt  in  sleep  :  he  was  pacing  slowly 
along  the  path  way,  "  humming  his 
surly  song,"  when  the  grating  of  the 
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hinges  aroused   his  attention,    at  the 
moment  that  Mary  entered  the  arch- 
way.    Astonishment  fixed  him  to  the 
spot  he  stood  on,  and  fortunately  af- 
forded her  an   opportunity  to   retreat 
and   secure  the  passage.     The  watch 
word  echoed  in  a  moment  along  the 
walls  -3  and,  as  she  listened  at  the  gate, 
soon  discovered    that   the  guard    was 
doubled  round  the  Castle.     It  was  at 
this    moment  of    perplexity  that    the 
alarm  bell   was  rung  out  with  fearful 
haste,    and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
neighbouring  tenantry  with  horror;  but 
to  Mary  the  effect  was  indescribable. 
She    trembled    lest    her     own    flight 
should   be    discovered ;    but,    for   her 
friends,  exposed  to  the  direful  resent- 
ment of  the  Countess,  she  experienced 
tortures  almost  insupportable.     A  nu- 
merous party  of  horse,  dispatched  by 
the  main  body  of  the  besiegers  to  re- 
connoitre the  walls,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  proper  situation  for  at- 
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tack,  were  rapidly  approaching.     She 
could  already  hear  distinctly  the  heavy 
trampling  of  the  cavalry,  the  only  sound 
that   broke  the  universal   silence  that 
reigned   on   that  side  of  the   Castle  -, 
while,  from  the  other,  echoed  the  ter- 
rific sounds   of  strife  and  deadly  con- 
tention ;    but,    unable    to    oppose  the 
dangers   that  surrounded  her,  she  at- 
tempted   not    to   fly  them.      Already 
had  they  turned  the  angle  of  the  wall, 
and  the  glare  of  their  torches    reflect- 
ing on  their  coats  of  mail,  adding  new 
terrors  to  the  stern  and  eager  looks  of 
the  soldiers,  rendered  their  features  truly 
ferocious.     Mary  reclined  herself,  ap- 
parently   incapable    of    moving ;    but 
Anna,  alarmed  for  her  mistress,  taking 
her  by  the  arm,  hurried  her  along  the 
ramparts,  nor  slackened  of  her  speed 
till  sheltered   by  the  dark  embowering 
shades  of  the   wood  of  Morven,  that 
stretches    wide   along    the    moutain's 
brow,  that  rises  behind  the  lofty  turrets 
VOL  III.  F 
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of  Dunraven  Castle.  Here,  faint  and 
wearied  with  the  way,  they  sat  them 
down.  Still  did  the  dreadful  clang  of 
arms  sound  through  the  gloomy  silence 
of  the  night ;  and  still,  by  the  faint 
gleams  of  the  distant  light,  could  they 
discover  the  mansion  of  Lord  Falcon- 
bridge  :  that  mansion  which,  not  an 
hour  before,  they  had  left  in  peace, 
and  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war  and 
desolation. 

Hastily  rushing  across  the  plain  came 
a  young  peasant,  breathless  with  speed. 
They  hoped  his  steps  would  pursue  a 
contrary  direction,  and,  whispering  still 
lower,  marked  his  course,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  changed  it,  and  advanced 
through  that  part  of  the  wood  where 
they  were  sitting  on  a  hollow  pine  tree. 
So  unexpected  was  the  movement  that 
they  had  not  time  to  avoid  him,  but 
were  obliged  to  trust  to  his  passing 
without  observing  them  ;  and  he  had 
done   so:    but,  just  as  he  gained  the 
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spot,  his  foot  caught  in  the  rugged 
roots  of  some  trees,  that  grew  wildly 
across  the  path  way,  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground.  After  muttering  many  a 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin  for  her  pro- 
tection, and  at  least  as  many  curses 
on  Saint  Cuthbert,  for  having  forsaken 
him  in  this  dreary  wild,  he  arose,  and 
having,  after  gropeing  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  at  length  recovered  his 
torch,  he  endeavoured  to  re-kindle  it 
by  striking  it  against  a  tree;  and,  most 
unfortunately,  the  tree  he  made  choice 
of  was  the  identical  one  that  had 
hitherto  sheltered  Mary  and  her  atten- 
dant from  his  observation,  and  the  first 
beam  of  light  discovered  them. 

Anna  had  happily  the  presence  of 
mind  to  address  him,  as  one  she  rather 
wished  to  meet  than  to  avoid  :  "  Know 
you,  young  soldier,"  she  said,  "  the 
cause  that  brings  these  rovers  to  the 
gates  of  the  Lord  Falconbridge  ?" 
F  2 
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"  Aye,  by  the  mass,  I  think  I  do 
fall  well,"  replied  the  rustic.  "  Why, 
an  you  must  know,  a  pack  of  women 
brings  um,  to  be  sure,  and  who  be  so 
likely  to  set  folk  together  by  the  ears 
as  they  be.  My  comrade  there,  at  the 
south  postern,  ha  seen  a  witch  to  night, 
and  I  believes  the  devil  hisseff  be  i'the 
great  court,  there's  such  a  murrain 
coil?" 

"  But,"  she  demanded,  "  how  the 
Ladies  fared  in  this  disturbance?" 

"  Aye,  a  plague  upon  um,  well 
enow  I'll  warrant.  Why  she  there  that 
be  daughter,  thinks  they  say  to  the 
great  Suffolk,  be  gone  the  Lord  knows 
where,  by  herself,  and  the  tother  be 
gone  away  wi  our  young  Weaker. " 

"  And  are  you  certain,  friend,"  said 
Mary,  who  now  first  ventured  to  speak, 
"  that  the  Lord  Walter  is  not  in  the 
Castle?" 

"  Very  certain,  Lady.   They  say  he 
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be  gone  to  take  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk." 

"  And  may  Saint  Cuthbert  grant 
they  may  reach  his  halls  in  safety. 
Know  you,  soldier,  who  is  the  chief 
that  thus,  at  midnight  hour,  attacks  the 
Castle  of  the  Earl  of  Falconbridge?" 

"  It  is  said,  Lady,"  he  answerer!, 
"  to  be  some  from  the  camp  of  York. 
The  Earl  has  long  been  of  his  party, 
but  the  love  of  the  Ladies  has  of  late 
made  him  (Heaven  pardon  my  sinful 
tongue  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
my  Lord,  and  he  crost  himself  with 
much  devotion)  somewhat  idle ;  and  so 
ao  he  did  nor,  you  must  know,  care  so 
much  for  fighting  as  in  former  days, 
the  Duke  of  York  (God  save  him)  be 
angered,  and  they  say  will  take  away 
the  Castle :  but  mayhap  I  be  talking 
all  this  while  wi  the  enemy,  for  you  be 
for  sartiu  one  of  the  Ladies  that  ha 
turned  the  head  of  my  Lord." 
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Mary  told  him  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  and  the  soldier  assuring  her 
he  was  in  wonderous  haste,  left  her,  at 
length,  not  much  to  her  regret ;  for, 
had  he  possessed  one  moment's  reflec- 
tion on  his  own  self  interest,  he  had 
most  certainly  compelled  her  to  return 
to  Dunraven  Castle.  If  she  had  reason 
before  to  fear  being  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood, she  had  nowmuch  more 
alarming  grounds  for  apprehension  :  the 
malice  of  the  Countess  might  inflict 
much  misery  on  her  ;  but  what  was  her 
resentments,  potent  as  they  were,  com- 
pared to  those  which  a  child  of  Suffolk's 
had  to  fear  from  York :  and  yet,  from 
York  himself,  had  Mary  been  acquainted 
with  his  character,  she  need  not  to 
have  looked  for  rigorous  treatment; 
but  from  his  soldiers,  who  adored  him 
as  much  as  they  detested  even  the  name 
of  her  father,  she  had  much  to  dread. 
Gertrude,  the  only  person  that  could 
inspire  her  with  a  wish  to  linger   near 
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Dunraven,  was,  she  had  been  assured, 
retired  from  thence,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  one  whose  honor,  she  doubted 
not,  would  immediately  restore  her  to 
her  noble  kindred  -,  yet  was  there  not  a 
possibility  of  overtaking  her,  ignorant 
as  he  was  of  her  route,  and  who  would 
doubtless  travel  with  caution  to  conceal 
it. 

What  then  remained  for  Mary  but 
to  pursue  the  plan  she  had  formerly 
adapted,  and  hasten  to  the  peace- 
fraught  cloister  of  Saint  Mary's  Priory 
Gertrude  was  well  acquainted  that  such 
had  once  beea  her  intention,  and  there 
she  doubted  not  but  the  affectionate 
solicitude  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
would  seek  for  her.  Long  and  fatiguing 
was  the  pilgrimage  of  the  ill  starred 
maid.  Little  accustomed  to  travel  she 
was  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  counties,  and 
frequently  wandered  whole  days,  un- 
certain of  her  route,  without  behold- 
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ing  any  one  of  whom  she  dared  ven- 
ture to  enquire,  when  the  proud  as- 
piring towers  of  some  potent  chieftain 
rose  in  view.  She  would  resolve  to 
ask  an  humble  couch  beneath  his  spa- 
cious roof;  but  almost  as  often  was 
even  that  momentary  gleam  of  comfort 
checked  by  an  envious  cloud,  as  soon 
as  created  ;  for,  generally,  the  white 
rose,  waving  from  the  battlements,  warn- 
ed her  to  shun  the  place  where  it  was 
become  a  crime  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
once  favored  De  la  Pole  :  but  yet  her 
greatest  grievance  arose  from  the  nu- 
merous small  detachments,  dispersed 
alike  from  either  army  through  the  ad- 
jacent counties,  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  who,  under  that  sanction,  com- 
mitted every  kind  of  atrocity ;  and 
Mary,  though  not  the  slave  of  vanity, 
was  not  to  learn,  that  "  beauty  pro- 
voketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold  :"  for, 
though  affliction  had  stolen  the  roses 
from   her  cheek,  it   had   not  deprived 
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her  of  that  much  desired,  yet  dange- 
rous prepossession.  Rarelj',  in  those 
days  of  civil  broils  and  stern  conten- 
tion, did  the  guileless  traveller  venture 
to  appear  by  the  cheerful  beams  of 
Phoebus,  but  journeyed  in  the  dull 
still  hours  of  night,  when  alone  he 
could  expect  to  pass  uninterrupted  by 
these  lawless  spoilers. 

What  then  must  have  been  the  dif- 
ficulties and  alarms  to  which  two  beau- 
tiful and  unprotected  females  were  ex- 
posed, who  had  no  guard,  except  their 
innocence.  Travelling  one  morning 
somewhat  later  than  was  their  usual 
custom,  they  arrived  at  the  base  of  one 
of  those  stupendous  mountains,  that 
add  such  truly  majestic  grandeur  to  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Wales.  In  vain 
they  sought  to  discover  the  traces  of 
some  hospitable  dwelling,  where  they 
xnfght  rest  in  safety,  till  the  return  of 
night  should  once  again  expand  her 
F  5 
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sable  mantle  over  the  land,  and  suffer 
them  in  safety  to  renew  their  journey, 
no  appearance  of  a  human  being  was 
to  be  observed;  no  sound  but  of  their 
own  voices  struck  their  ear,  save  when 
the  fearful  hart,  alarmed  at  their    too 
near  approach,  broke  wildly  from  the 
neighbouring  thicket,  and  fled,  in  dis- 
may,   from   those   whose   hearts  were 
even  as  timid   as  his  own.     Forced  to 
proceed,  they  bent  their   steps   along 
the   mountain's    side,    surrounded    by 
such  scenes  of  wild  enchantment,  as,  to 
a  mind  at  ease,  must  have  conveyed  de- 
light unutterable,    and   even   to  them 
possessed  the  power  to  charm. 

The  light  grey  clouds  of  morning 
hung  in  majestic  grandeur  on  its  lofty 
summit,  and  slowly  rolled  away  in  dis- 
tance, as  if  reluctant  to  retire  before 
the  radiant  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
whose  golden  glories  play  on  the  roll- 
ing waves  of  the  cascade,  that  rushed 
with  a  hollow  murmur  down  the  neigh- 
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bouri ng  rock,  and  lost  itself  within  the 
adjoining  forest.  Such  was  the  hour 
when  Mary  entered  the  enchanting  val- 
ley of  Welch-Pool  -3  the  cooling  breezes 
mildly  waved  ajong  the  empurpled 
heath,  from  whence  the  sky-lark,  soar- 
ing, carolled  her  native  song  with  me- 
lody :  the  peaceful  flock,  white  as  the 
drifted  snow  that  often  clad  their  native 
hills,  were  grazing  round  the  little  shep- 
herd's boy,  who  beguiled  the  time  with 
his  shrill  sounding  flageolet,  nor  en- 
vied those  whom  fate  had  placed  above 
him.  Situated,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
valley,,  upon  a  craggy  cliff,  a  neat 
thatched  cottage  reared  its  humble  roof, 
Mary  blest  that  Power  who  thuB  had 
.guided  her  to  such  a  scene  of  soft  tran- 
quillity. "  Know  you,  good  youth," 
said  she  to  the  boy,  who,  unaccus- 
tomed to  behold  such  forms  as  her's, 
had  laid  aside  his  flageolet  to  gaze  upon 
her,  "  know  you  to  whom  belongs  that 
cottage  that  rises  towards  the  south }" 
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"  An  please  yon,  Lady,  to  onr  mas- 
ter, the  Lord  Powis.  He  owns  all  these 
lands  ;    but   the  Red  Castle,  where  he 
lives  himself,  lies  further  to  the  west." 
She  thanked  the  youth  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  walked   towards  the  cottage. 
In    former  times   the    Earl    was  not  a 
stranger,  but  she   wished   not   now  to 
solicit  his  protection.    A  winding  path, 
which   she   pursued,  led   to  the  door ; 
but,  ere  she  reached  it,  she  again  met 
the  young  shepherd,  who,  understand- 
ing she  was  .in  need    of  friends,    had 
taken    a   nearer   way    to    his    father's 
dwelling,  and  was  descending,  with  his 
sister,  a  beautiful  young  maid,  whose 
natural  timidity  at  the  thoughts  of  ad- 
dressing a  stranger,  had  yielded  to  the 
superior  force  of  hospitality. 

With  native  and  unstudied  grace 
Eglantine  invited  Mary  and  her  wearied 
companion  to  enter  the  lowly  dwell- 
ing, well  assured  that  her  father  and 
mother  would  be  greatly  hurt  to  hear 
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that  any  stranger,  passing  through  the 
rallej%  had  not  found  a  welcome  there. 
Her  offers,  made  from  the  heart,  were 
as  freely  accepted  :  there  was  a  frank- 
ness in   her  manners,  though  far  from 
being  tinctured  with  rusticity,  was  truly 
interesting  to  Mary.     From  Eglantine, 
though  she  experienced  every  kind  and 
affectionate  attention,  she  received  not 
that  decree  of  homage  that  had  hitherto 
been    paid    to    her  superior   rank,  yet 
was  there  a  native  and  winning  cour- 
tesy in  her  disposition,  which  prevented 
her  making  enquiries  that  might  have 
created  pain;  and  the  young  cottager 
joined  with  the  rest  of  her   family  in 
wishing  to  avoid   every  question  that 
might  awaken  her  sorrows,  or  appear 
to  believe  her  other  than  the  younger 
sister  of  Anna. 

Hospitality  and  peace  seemed  to 
have  fixed  their  abode  beneath  the  roof 
of  Richard,  on  whom  heaven,  to  com* 
pleat  its  blessings  had  bestowed  a  wife 
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deserving  the  love  and  the  esteem   she 
still  enjoyed. 

"  Whose  neat  but  homely  garments  prest 

The  pure,  the  feeling  heart, 

Oft  sought  in  vain  behind  the  vest 

Of  decorated  art." 

The  model  of  her  mother  was  the 
fair,  the  artless  Eglantine,  nor  was 
William,  who  watched  with  assiduous 
care  his  father's  little  flock,  less  dear 
than  her;  but  fate  allows  not  that  mor- 
tal man  should  taste  of  happiness  with- 
out alloy,  and  midst  the  little  circle,  the 
sigh  was  often  uttered  for  the  absence 
of  James,  their  eldest  boy,  whom  the 
love  of  arms  had  tempted  from  his 
home,  beneath  the  banners  of  his  Lord 
he  fought  in  the  cause  of  Lancaster, 
and  often  did  his  parents  drop  a  tear 
and  tremble  for  the  perils  he  encoun- 
tered, yet  in  their  hearts  admired  the 
valor  that  had  led  him  forth,  but  Eg- 
lantine upon  whose  guileless  heart  the 
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pangs  of  disappointment  had  not  spread 
their  chilling  influence,  would  fondly 
strive  to  inspire  them  with  the  same 
pleasing  hope  that  animated  her  own 
ardent  bosom  >  unbounded  affection  and 
a  firm  conviction  of  his  courage  point- 
ed him  out  to  her  fond  imagination,  as 
one  that  could  not  yield,  and  whom 
danger,  though  in  its  most  terrific 
form  could  not  subdue,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  the  day  of  his  return,  as  to 
one  that  would  restore  her  father  and 
mother  to  felicity,  nor  did  the  evening 
ever  close,  on  which  the  failed  to  water 
the  little  laurel  tree  beside  the  door, 
which  on  the  day  of  his  departure  she 
had  planted,  and  fondly  reared  to  adorn 
the  brows  of  James,  at  his  return. 

So  long  was  it  since  Alary  had  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  tranquility,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  she  felt 
but  little  inclination  to  depart  from  the 
<enchanting  valley  of  Welch  Pool,  there 
was  now  no  longer  any  concealment  as 
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to  her  real  rank,  or  her  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  be  still  unknown,  for  she  had 
found  her  hosts  to  he  well  worthy  of 
her  confidence.  The  compassionate 
Martha  shed  many  a  tear  over  the  re- 
cital of  her  sorrow,  and  Richard  strove 
with  rustic  philosophy  to  calm  them, 
and  convinced  that  her  society  was  vevy 
far  from  being  considered  as  an  incon- 
venience, she  readily  consented  to  re- 
main h  ith  them. 

Upwards  of  two  months  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  become  an  inhabitant  of 
the  cottage  of  the  cliff;  she  partook 
with  Eglantine  in  all  her  rustic  amuse- 
ments, but  rarely  past  the  wicket  that 
enclosed  the  garden.  One  morning 
the  fair  maid  entered  her  chamber  with 
uncommon  pleasure  in  her  face,  and 
said  that  though  she  had  so  often  de- 
clined going  beyond  the  doors  of  the 
cottage,  she  hoped  this  day  she  would 
not  refuse  her;  there  \^as  something  so 
uncommonly  solicitous  in  her  manner, 
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that  Mary  began  to  feel  greatly  dis- 
posed to  oblige  her  lively  friend.  "  And 
what  particular  scheme  of  pleasure,'* 
said  she,  "  are  you  preparing  for  me 
Eglantine,  to  day  V 

Oh  dear !  why  have  you  really  for- 
got it  is  the  eve  of  Saint  Ann  !"' 

"Truly  I  had,  Eglantine;  but  say, 
why  should  that  claim  particular  re- 
membrance ?" 

"  Why  all  the  young  maids  of  the 
village  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  upon 
Saint  Ann's  eve,  to  dance  and  scatter 

*"  It  was  in  ancient  days  the  practice  of  young 
women,  especially  in  the  country,  to  assemble- 
in  the  church  yard,  on  Saint  Ann's  eve,  and 
while  they  danced  in  a  ring  with  their  eyes 
shut,  to  scatter  hemp  seeds  as  they  went,  and 
sing  the  following  verse: 

"  Hemp  seed  I  sow,  let  hemp  seed  grow,  • 
And  he  that  would  my  sweetheart  be,  come 
after  me  and  mow. 

when  it  was  credibly  believed  that  the  vision  or 
his  shadow  would  appear  if  he  was  constant. 
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hemp-seeds  before  the  church,  and  you 
know  that  is  not  far  from  home,  for  the 
porch  faces  your  little  casement,  and 
William  has  been  to  town  on  purpose 
to  get  me  some  new  fresh  seeds,  look, 
I  have  got  them  ready  in  my  basket, 
and,  now  dont  be  angry,  I  have  made 
another  for  you,  and  Anna  has  been 
dressing  it  with  pinks  and  roses :  now 
do  but  say  you'll  go,  I'll  run  and  fetch 
it  here  in  a  moment." 

"  Well,  but  Eglantine,  I  do  believe 
this  dancing  party  has  affected  your 
head,  you  forget  that  I  do  not  know 
what  this  hemp  seed  is  to  be  strewed 
for,  and  should  most  probably  acquit 
myself  but  aukwardly,  and  spoil  your 
game." 

"  No,  that  you  would  not  do,  every 
one  knows  you  do  nothing  aukwardly. 
But  you  will  disappoint  us." 

"Indeed  I  mortify  myself  much  by 
refusing  you,  but  you  are  not  unac- 
quaiuted  with  any  reasons  for  not  ap- 
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pearing  before  any  others  than  your 
good  parents,  and  William.  Anna 
however,  shall  go  with  you  if  she  wishes 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  she  looks  very 
reluctant  :  but  prithee,  teach  me  a 
little  more  about  this  pleasant  custom  ?? 

"  Saint  Ann,"  said  Eglantine,  with 
a  look  of  unusual  seriousness,  a  look  to 
which,  in  truth,  she  was  but  little  ac- 
customed, "  was  a  great  friend  to  all 
true  hearted  lovers,  and  that  maids 
might  know  when  their  young  men 
were  inconstant,  she  told  them,  (I  do 
not  recollect  how  many  years  ago)  that 
if  they  danced  before  the  church  at 
midnight,  and  scattered  hemp  seeds 
as  they  sang  a  certain  ditty,  they  should 
surely  see  their  sweethearts  if  they  con- 
tinued faithful,  but  not  else." 

Mary  could  scarce  suppress  a  smile 
at  the  firm  reliance  that  the  fair  Eglan- 
tine appeared  to  place  upon  this  mys- 
tical experiment  ordained  by  the  con- 
siderate  Saint   Ann.    "  And  do  you 
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believe  it  is  really  so  ?  Eglantine/'  said 
she. 

"  Yes,  certainly. — My  mother  was 
born  in  the  valley,  and  remembers  many 
who  saw  those  who  are  now  their  hus- 
bands:  she  herself  often  saw  my  father 
on  this  festival." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  very  convincing 
circumstance,  and  one  that  I  should 
suppose  very  probable. " 

"  Yes,  every  body  believes  it,"  said 
Eglantine,  <c  and  you  have  then  a 
sweetheart  Eglantine,  pray  where  does 
he  reside  ;  I  never  saw  him  ;  you  are 
very  sly.1' 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  said  Eglantine, 
with  some  hesitation,  "but  one  Kikes 
to  go,  and  I  am  sure  .if  I  knew  Sir  Al- 
merick,  whom  I  remember  seeing  with 
Barton,  at  my  sister  Ellen's  cottage, 
as  well  as  you  do,  1  should  like  to  go 
to  the  church-yard  in  hopes  of  seeing 
him,  for  he  is  a  very  handsome  gentle- 
man 3  but  you  do  not  think  of  him  as 
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he  did  of  you  when  the  tears  stole  in 
his  eyes,  while  he  looked  at  Ellen's 
boy  and  sighed  and  kissed  him,  or  else 
you  would  go,  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it 
he  would  be  there." 

<f  Perhaps,"  said  Mary,  though  per- 
haps she  neither  thought  or  wished  so, 
"  perhaps  it  was  not  me  that  he  was 
thinking  of." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  not,"  said  Eglan- 
tine half  disposed  to  cry  with  mortifi- 
cation, "  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  ucs 
not,  for  you  would  break  his  heart." 

Mary  did  not  contradict  her,  but  her 
countenance,  while  she  listened  to  her 
unstudied  commendations  6f  Sir  Alme- 
rick,  bespoke  no  such  severity,  and 
unwilling  to  distress  her  further,  she 
again  assured  her  that  Anna  should 
accompany  her  at  night,  and  the  fair 
cottager,  for  the  first  time  bade  her 
adieu  with  pleasure,  and  Mary  found 
that  she  was  much  attached  to  a  young 
peasant  of  the   valley,  a   neighbouring 
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shepherd's  son,  who  was  devoted  to 
her,  and  that  "  their  gentle  parents 
on  his  wishes  smiled. " 

For  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved 
her  from  a  child,  but  the  same  infa- 
tuation that  had  attracted  her  brother 
James  had  proved  to  powerful  to  be 
resisted  by  her  lover,  and  Claude,  after 
obtaining  her  promise  to  become,  <c  a 
soldier's  bride,"  on  his  return,  had 
followed  the  example  of  his  friend,  and 
being  received  amongst  the  followers 
of  the  same  Lord,  though  vassal  to 
another,  together  they  pursued  the 
paths  of  glory  in  the  tented  field. 

Of  his  fidelity,  Eglantine  accustomed 
to  judge  by  her  own,  felt  no  suspicion, 
and  her  eagerness  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnity  of  Saint  Ann's  eve,  was  not 
because  she  wished  to  prove  his  con- 
stancy,  but  because  she  promised  her- 
self much  pleasure  in  the  expected  con- 
templation of  his  resemblance,  and  was 
as  firmly  convinced  she  should  behold 
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her  destined   husband,  as   she    was  of 
her  existence.     Long   before  the  ap- 
pointed hour  Eglantine  had   the  plea- 
sure of  welcoming  many  of  her  young 
associates  to  the  cottage,  and  William 
gave  to  those  he  liked,  the  best  portion 
of  the  hemp  seeds  he  had  previously 
procured,    being  supposed    to  possess 
far  greater  virtues  if  given  unexpectedly 
than  if  purchased.     Martha    and   Ri- 
chard played  the  ho9t  admirably,  nor 
could  it  be  alledged  the  feast  was  cold 
that  was  not  often  vouched  while  it  was 
making,  that  it  was  given  with  welcome. 
The   chimes  from   the  Abbey  steeple 
beat  half  past  eleven,  every  one  caught 
up  her  little  basket,  and  repaired  to  the 
church-yard,  but  Anna,    who  being  a 
stranger  to  their   customs   was  to  go 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Eglantine. 
Mary  felt  inspired  by  the  gaiety  she 
heard  amongst   the  young  assembly, 
and   more  than  once  was  disposed  to 
wish  she  had  owed  her  being  to  a  lc.^s 
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illustrious  race.  The  stillness  that 
reigned  throughout  the  little  mansion 
no  sooner  informed  her  they  were  gone 
than  she  repaired  to  her  casement  to 
be  a  witness  to  this  scene  of  novel 
amusement,  and  as  she  leaned  from 
ii,  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  per- 
haps she  thought  of  Almerick  De  Cour- 
cy,  as  much  as  Eglantine  did  of  Claude, 
or  perhaps  she  did  not,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  though  she  had  resolutely  and 
repeatedly  refused  to  be  of  the  party, 
she  secretly  began  to  think  there  could 
have  been  no  harm  in  it  if  she  had,  and 
that  she  had  acted  with  caprice  in  re- 
fusing to  gratify  her  friends  by  partak- 
ing of  an  innocent  amusement.  Mary 
again  grew  pensive  and  discontented 
with  herself,  and  hearing  Richard  and 
Martha  talking  as  they  sat  under  the 
porch,  resolved  to  descend  into  the 
garden  and  join  the  society  of  her  £rood 
hostess.  At  that  moment  Eglantine 
and  Anna  stopped  opposite    her,  they 
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did  not  again  ask  her  to  come  down, 
but  the  former  holding  up  her  two  bas- 
kets said  simply  cf  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  both  of  them/' 

"  I  am  going  down  to  your  father 
and  mother,"  said  Mary ;  Eglantine 
made  not  many  steps  to  the  wicket, 
and  ere  she  was  seated  between  the 
honest  pair,  who,  charmed  with  her 
winning  affability,  were  moving  to 
make  room  for  her  to  sit  between  them. 
Their  lovely  daughter,  with  the  looks 
of  Hebe,  entered  the  garden,  Mary, 
as  if  by  instinct  gave  her  her  hand, 4C  you 
will  go  with  me  then,"  said  she  with 
transport,  while  her  fair  friend  no  lon- 
ger opposing  took  her  little  basket,  and 
suffered  her  sportive  companion  to 
conduct  her  to  the  happy  party,  who 
received  her  with  smiles  of  respectful 
affection,  for  from  Eglantine  they  had 
been  long  since  taught  to  love  her  un- 
known. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Chearfully  as  they  tripped  the  circle 
round,  and  listened  with  anxious  expec- 
tation to  hear  the  midnight  hour,  some 
fearful  of  hazarding  the  event  retired 
from    the  rest,    while  others,    equally 
apprehensive,     yet    unwilling    to    ac- 
knowledge their  fears,  reluctantly  con- 
tinued in  the  set.     Mary  was  animated 
with  the  scene,  she  tripped  light  as  the 
gassamor,  hand  in  hand  with  Eglantine, 
and   strewing  the  hemp  seeds  as  they 
went,   repeated  after    her    the   mystic 
charm.      The  hour  of  twelve   echoed 
loudly  from  the  lofty  tower,  Eglantine 
shrieked,    and  was  torn  forcibly  from 
her  friend.     Astonishment  petrified  the 
heart  of  Mary  ;  a  thousand   times  she 
wished  she  had   not  come,  and,  as  she 
turned,  half  fearfully  to  look  for  her, 
she  felt  herself  encircled   in   the  arms 
of  some  one  who  came    unseen  behind 
her:  alarmed   she  raised  her  eyes,  and, 
by  the  moon   beams,  which  shone  un- 
clouded over  the  Abby  spires,  beheld 
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not  Almerick  De  Courcy,  but  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

The  tale  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Anna,  who  flew  eagerly  to  the  assis- 
tance of  her  mistress.  She  found  her 
almost  lifeless :  her  graceful  and  slender 
form,  wrapt  in  a  flowing  night  robe  of 
sable  hue,  which  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  her  veil,  whose  thin  white 
folds  floated  upon  the  passing  gale  un. 
heeded,and  discovered  her  golden  tresses, 
which  in  profusion  overshadowed  her 
face,  where  the  paleness  of  death  was 
predominant  over  the  expiring  roses, 
she  lay  reclined  within  the  circling 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  nor  could  any  effort 
recall  her  to  herself;  so  rapidly  did  one 
fainting  fit  succeed  to  another.  She 
was  at  length  borne  to  the  cottage  by 
Pembroke,  and  some  youths,  v\ho  had, 
like  him,  been  drawn  thither  to  con- 
template, in  secret,  the  rustic  graces  of 
the  female  revellers. 
G  2 
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Lord  Pembroke  perceiving,  though 
loath  to  acknowledge,  even  to  himself, 
the  unwelcome  truth  that  his  unwished 
for,  unexpected  presence,  had  been  the 
fatal  cause  that  had  so  fearfully  affected 
the  spirits  of  Mary,  took  a  reluctant 
leave;  nor  did  he,  though  he  most 
strenuously  commende  d  her  to  the  at- 
tentive care  of  Anna,  drop  the  most 
distant  hint  of  making  any  further  en- 
quiries at  the  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Mary,  by  degrees,  again  recovered; 
but  the  alarming  ideas  created  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
could  not  be  subdued.  Too  plainly 
she  foresaw  the  difficulty  into  which 
she  was  about  to  be  replunged,  and 
ber  spirits  were  inadequate  to  support 
the  prospect.  She  thought  not  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  but  past  the  night  in, 
wandering  about  her  chamber. 

The  dawn  was  just  beginning  to 
break  in  crimson  radiance  over  the  dis- 
tant hills  when  Mary  walked  to  her 
lattice,  aud  gently  unclosed  it,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze,  where 
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the  first,  and  surely  the  most  unex- 
pected, object  that  met  her  eyes  was 
Eglantine.  She  was  leaning  on  the 
wicket  of  the  garden,  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  a  youthful  soldier,  whose 
yellow  bonnet  was  adorned  with  the 
red  rose.  Pale  was  her  face,  as  the 
faint  light  of  the  morning  beamed  over 
her  features,  and,  from  the  circum.- 
stanceof  her  dress  being  the  same  that 
she  had  danced  in  the  preceding  even- 
ing, it  was  obvious  she  had  been  that 
night  a  stranger  to  repose.  Beneath 
the  porch  of  the  door  her  mother  sat, 
and,  by  her  side,  a  youth,  who,  by  his 
military  accoutrements,  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  same  company  as  him 
that  talked  with  Eglantine. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  prepossession, 
that  Mary,  who  had  long  since  im- 
bibed the  idea  of  encountering  perse- 
cution from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
passion,  no  sooner  beheld  the  soldiers 
near  her  dwelling,  than    she   regarded 
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herself  as  a  prisoner.  "  They  are  come," 
she  cried,  ■*  no  doubt,  to  force  me  to 
his  Castle  !  Yet  Eglantine  and  her  mo- 
ther are  surely  both  too  honest  to  be- 
tray the  guest  that  trusted  in  their 
faith ;  and  yet  it  must  be  so :  how 
otherwise  can  the  Lord  Pembroke  have 
become  informed  of  my  retreat?  It  is 
vain  to  try  to  expel  the  clouds  that 
hover  over  my  fortunes."  Again  she 
closed  the  lattice,  and,  throwing  her- 
self upon  the  couch,  where  Anna  slept 
in  sweet  and  calm  tranquillity,  fatigue 
overcame  affliction,  and  insensibly  she 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  sleep. 

About  an  hour  had  past,  when  Eglan- 
tine tapped  softly  at  the  door,  to  ask, 
with  solicitude,  the  health  of  Mary ; 
and  strove  to  make  an  apology  (which 
she  blushed  while  uttering)  for  having 
been  so  late  in  her  enquiries.  Anna, 
who  was  just  risen,  waved  her  hand  to 
her  to  be  silent,  and  glided  cautiously 
across  the  chamber  to    follow  to   her 
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own;  for  she  was  desirous  of  knowing 
what  cause  could  brinsr  her  there  at 
such  an  hour,  so  singularly  arrayed  ; 
or,  rather,  what  had  occasioned  her 
absence,  at  a  time  when  her  atten- 
tions, so  reasonably  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  so  greatly  wanted. 

From  her  she  learned  that  Claude, 
and  her  brother  James,  who  were  in 
the  camp  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  then 
stationed  but  about  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  valley,  had  found 
means  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
guard,  and,  well  remembering  the  an- 
cient custom  on  Saint  Anne's  Eve,  had 
indulged  themselves  in  surprising  their 
friends,  when  least  expected.  The 
shriek  she  uttered  was  on  beholding 
Claude;  which,  though  it  was  an  event 
she  had  gone  thither  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing verified,  had,  at  first,  alarmed  \\c\\ 
though  her  faith  in  the  unerring  truth 
of  that  solemnity  was  now  immovable. 
Scarce  had  she   time    to  recover    Ikt 
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surprise,  and  receive  the  affectionate 
embrace  of  her  brother  James,  before 
they  beheld  Lord  Pembroke,  with  his 
eyes  attentive  !y  following  the  sprightly 
steps  of  Mary,  and,  fearful  of  being 
discovered  to  have  left  the  camp,  they 
hastily  retired  into  the  cottage  of  Ri- 
chard, and  the  truly  happy  Martha, 
who  little  had  expected  guests  so  wel- 
come. 

To  tljie  scene  that  followed  they  were 
strangers,  till  two  or  three  of  the  young 
maids  of  the  valley  ran  hastily  to  tell 
them  that  Mary,  whom  they  knew 
only  by  that  name,  was,  they  feared, 
dying;  and  that  the  stranger,  whose 
presence  had  destroyed  her,  was  as* 
sisting  in  bearing  her  home.  Eglan- 
tine immediately  conducted  Claude, 
and  her  brother,  to  a  small  back  gate, 
by  which  they  might  avoid  meeting 
the  Earl ;  nor  could  the  former,  who 
well  knew  his  commanders  strong  at- 
G5 
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tachment  to  beauty,  be  prevailed  on  to 
trust  the  lovely  Eglantine  into  bis  pre- 
sence. James,  too,  joined  in  saving 
his  mother  would  attend  the  guests, 
and  dispense  with  her;  but  he  knew 
net  that,  at  that  moment,  his  mother, 
ignorant  of  his  being  in  a  safe  retreat, 
was  searching  for  him  in  every  part  of 
the  village,  in  order  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  and  assist  his  escape.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  cottage  appeared  in  such 
unusual  a  state  of  confusion,  and  that 
Mary  had,  for  the  first  time,  expe- 
rienced neglect  beneath  the  humble 
roof  of  the  hospitable  Richard. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the 
departure  of  Lord  Pembroke  that  the 
young  fugitives  dared  to  hazard  a  re- 
turn. They  watched  him  as  he  wound, 
with  lingering  footsteps,  slovvfy  down 
the  path,  and  often  paused,  and  turned 
irresolute  to  "  cast  one  lingering  look 
behind."  Another  hour  was  the  utmost 
stretch  of  time  that  the  youths  could 
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possibly  he  absent  from  the  camp : 
they  had  then  secured  their  entrance, 
by  the  friendship  of  a  brother  soldier, 
without  enquiry ;  but,  later  than  that 
period,  they  knew  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impracticable  to  escape  detec- 
tion. 

Such  irregularities  as  had  marked 
that  night  had  never  before  befallen  the 
honest  cottagers;  but  to  part  with  his 
son  one  moment  sooner  than  the  harsh 
commands  of  stern  necessity  obliged 
him,  was  not  in  the  power  of  Richard's 
feeling  heart.  The  homely  board  was 
spread  with  rustic  fare,  and  James  once 
more  completed  the  little  circle  of  his 
happy  family. 

They  were  in  the  unwelcome  mo- 
ment of  bidding  a  farewell  when  Mary 
beheld  Claude  at  the  garden  gate,  and 
Eglantine,  who  accompanied  them,  with 
her  father,  down  the  valley,  had  seized 
the  earliest  moment  of  return  to  visit 
the  apartment  of  their  gentle  guest. 
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The  first  care  of  the  attentive  Anna 
was  to  assure  her  timid  mistress  that 
there  was  not,  at  present,    any  cause 
for  fear ;  but  hardly  had  the  sentence 
past  her  lips  before  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  Lancastrians  were  observed  in 
the  valley,  taking  the  nearest  path  way 
to  the  cottage.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  entered,  and,  with 
the  most  visible  anxiety,  enquired  for 
Lady  Mary.     He  was  not  refused  the 
interview  he  earnestly  solicited,  for  she 
too  clearly  saw  to  avoid  him  was   im- 
possible; nor  was  it  at  all  less  evident 
that  the  commission,   he  was  most  un- 
willingly charged  with,  diminished,  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  the   plea- 
sure  he  had  otherwise  experienced  in 
again  beholding  her,  whose  absence  had 
inflicted  on  his  heart  the  most  sew  re 
regret.  It  was  true,  indeed,  the  strength 
of  his  attachment  might  reasonably  be 
doubted,  who,  while  he  professed  him- 
self a  votary  to  the  charms  of  Mary  De 
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la  Pole,  could,  notwithstanding,   leave 
at  the  midnight  hour  the   royal  camp 
of  which  he  was  the  general)  to  con- 
template the  rustic  beauties  of  the  valley 
of  Welch-Pool. 

Yet,  however  inconsistent  such  con- 
duct might  appear  in  the  generality  of 
men,  it  was  not  so  in  the  Lord  Pem- 
broke.    His  heart  had  ever  been  a  wil- 
ling votary  at  beauty's  shrine,  and  rhe 
uncommon    gracefulness    and    ease    of 
manners,  anrl  of  person,  that  adorned 
him,  joined  to  a  natural  flow  of  lively 
affability,  had  conspired  to  render  him 
a  universal  favorite  with  the  fair.     His 
serious  affections,  since  they  had  first 
been  fixed  on   Lady  Mary,  had  never 
found    a   female    that    his   heart    held 
worthy  to  succeed  her.  He  still  adored, 
still  loved  her,  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  had  ever  marked  his   character; 
but,  in  her  absence,  Pembroke  was  no 
stoic,  nor  could  he  shut  his  eyes  upon 
perfection  >  and  yet  it  had  occurred  to 
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him,  as  a  natural  observation,  that  Lady 
Alary  might  enquire  by  what  strange 
chance  he  had  come  to  the  valley  ; 
nor  had  it  given  any  trifling  degree  o* 
embarrassment  to  form  a  reason.  Of 
that,  however,  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  pains  of  studying:  to  one 
who  was  indifferent  either  to  his  ac- 
tions or  their  motives,  there  needed  no 
excuse;  or  had  she  felt  (and  that  was 
not  the  case)  any  desire  to  perplex  the 
Earl:  the  intelligence  lie  brought  was 
of  by  far  too  serious  a  nature  not  to 
have  banished  every  gayer  thought. 

From  him  she  learned  that  Margaret, 
who,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
followers,  lay  encamped  at  Montgo- 
mery, a  few  miles  eastward  of  the  val- 
ley, had  sept  him  to  request  she  would 
that  day  return  to  her  protection,  and 
Alary  was  not  then  to  learn  that  a  re- 
quest from  Margaret,  of  Anjou,  was 
ever  a  command.  The  Earl,  too,  was 
but  little  satisfied  when  he  beheld  with 
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what  extreme  regret  the  mandate  was 
received,  and  with  what  earnest,  though 
uncomplaining  reluctance,  she  prepared 
to  obey  it.  A  thousand  times  did  he 
upbraid  himself  that  his  unbounded  joy 
at  having  found  her  had  rendered  him 
so  indiscreet  as  to  avow  the  circum- 
stance to  Margaret.  He  then  thought 
only  of  his  own  enviable  felicity  in  en- 
joying the  pleasure  of  her  future  so- 
ciety ;  but  gladly  would  he  now  have 
sacrificed  that  happiness  to  her  satis- 
faction, had  he  possessed  the  power, 
for  he  felt  sensibly  for  the  misery  it 
ever  must  inflict  upon  a  generous  mind, 
to  return,  with  such  a  wonderful  reverse 
of  fortune,  to  a  Court,  where  she  had 
once  been  held  inferior  but  to  royalty 
rtself,  and  where  each  haughty  brow, 
which  in  his  life  time  would  have  shrunk 
before  his  high  raised  power,  would 
lower  contempt  and  scorn  on  Suffolk's 
daughter. 

Though  strongly  prepossessed  in  h*s 
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disfavor,  Mary  could  not  behold  the 
solicitude  of  the  Lord  Pembroke  for  her 
future  happiness,  without  a  wish  to 
.show  her  sense  of  obligation.  She  was 
desirous,  too,  to  moderate  the  afflic- 
tion of  her  hospitable  friends  for  her 
departure,  by  deceiving  them  into  a 
belief  that  she  did  not  bid  them  adieu  a 
prey  to  sorrow ;  which  they  too  oft  had 
witnessed  was  the  companion  of  her 
lonely  hours:  yet,  when  after  having 
taken  the  most  affectionate  farewell  o£ 
every  part  of  the  family,  and  promising, 
if  ever  chance  should  favor  her  desires, 
again  to  revisit,  at  some  future  period, 
«'  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,"  the  litter 
was  drawn  from  the  peaceful  abode. 
She  sunk,  overcome  with  affliction,  in 
the  arms  of  Anna,  and  sought  relief  in 
tears  of  bitterest  anguish. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  evening 
that  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Lancas- 
trian camp;  through  which  the  clear 
refreshing  waters  of  the  Severn  wound 
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their  transparent  course :  the  innume- 
rable tents  covered  a  space  of  upwards 
of  three  miles  along  iis  verdant  banks, 
and,  in  the  centre  rose  the  sumptuous 
marquee  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  royal 
pair.  The  Castle  of  the  Earl  of  Powis 
had  been  offered  to  the  Queen  for  her 
residences  but  her  high  spirit  scorned 
to  shrink  from  the  hardships  of  the 
tented  field,  and  though  most  cordially 
she  wished  her  illustrious  consort  far 
removed  from  scenes  so  little  suited  to 
his  mind,  she  saw  and  admitted  the 
necessity  of  his  presence,  while  Henry, 
who  in  reallity  interfered  not  in  mili- 
tary operations,  appeared  to  give  his 
sanction  to  decisions,  which  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  he  was  utterly  un- 
informed of. 

During  their  journey  from  the  valley 
of  Welch-Pool,  the  Lady  Mary  asked  of 
her  companion  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  her  cousin,  Lady 
Gertrude. 
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"  Are   you   then    uninformed,"    he 

answered,  "  of  her  escape  ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  of  her  release  from  Dun- 
raven  Castle  }'* 

"  Not  totally,  my  Lord  :  I  have  heard 
indeed  that  such  on  event  had  taken 
place,  through  the  generous  aid  of  the 
Lord  Walter;  but  I  know  not  if  my 
intelligence  was  to  be  credited. n 

u  It  is  not  perfectly  as  you  have 
heard  it :  the  Lady  was  released  from 
the  power  of  Falconbridge  by  my  bro- 
ther, and  . .  .  ." 

"  Who,  my  Lord  ?" 

<c  By  Owen,  and  Sir  Almerick  De 
Courcy,  Lady," 

Mary  was  silent.  Had  she  suspected 
who  was  his  companion,  had  she  en- 
tertained even  the  most  distant  thought 
of  hearing  the  name  of  Almerick,  she 
had  never  asked  the  question  of  Lord 
Pembroke  :  yet  it  was  a  pleasing,though 
an  embarrassing  accident;  for  it  as- 
sured her,    beyond    the   possibility  of 
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doubt,  that  she  still  reigned,  with  una- 
bated influence  in  his  heart.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  by  nature  free  and  noble, 
and  none  than  him  more  ready  to  extol 
the  generous  deeds  of  others  than  him- 
self; to  any  but  to  Mary  he  had  spoken 
of  De  Courcy  with  the  enthusiastic 
warmth  his  gallant  deeds  inspired  ;  but 
how  could  he  wish  to  speak  in  praise 
of  one  who  had,  lie  feared,  by  far  too 
great  an  interest  in  her  heart. 

"  Know  you,  my  Lord/*  asked 
Mary,  desirous  of  dispelling  their  mu- 
tual embarrassment,  "  whither  the  Lady 
Gertrude  retired  to  ;  or  in  what  part  of 
the  land  my  uncle  of  Norfolk  holds  his 
residence  ?" 

"  Are  you  then  yet  to  learn,  Lady," 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  with  visible  sur- 
prise, "  that  he  is  with  ihe  army  of  the 
Duke  of  York." 

c<  Impossible,"  she  answered  :  "  not 
five  months  past  was  not  our  Sovereign 
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his  guest  within  the  walls  of  Framling* 
ham?" 

"  Aye,  Lady  Mary,  would  he  had 
so  continued  ;  but  his  too  easy  temper 
is  the  sport  of  these  whose  bosoms  are 
not  like  his  own,  strangers  to  fraud 
and  guile.  Not  five  weeks  past  before 
the  treaties,  solemnly  concluded  there, 
were  infringed;  and  Norfolk's  firm  ad* 
herence  to  his  oath  to  aid  the  injured 
party  (which  I  blush  to  say  our's  was 
not),  has  carried  him  to  the  Yorkist?, 
and  caused  a  breach  which,  I  much 
fear,  will  not  be  lightly  healed." 

"  Holy  Saint  Cuthbert,"  exclaimed 
Mary,  raising  her  tear-franght  eves  to 
Heaven,  "  and  is  my  uncle  of  Norfolk 
then  become  a  traitor  to  his  Sovereign  ! 
But  say,  my  Lord,  how  came  the  Lady 
Gertrude  to  Montgomery  ?  Her  treat- 
ment must,  no  doubt,  have  been  se- 
vere." 

"  Severe!"  cried  Pembroke,  while 
his  face  glowed  with  generous   indig- 
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nation:  "  Heavens,  it  was  ....  Pardon 
me ;  the  Queen  you  know  is  haughty, 
but..." 

<c  But  what,  my  ,  Lord  ?  O  !  speak, 
is  Gertrude  then  still  labouring  under 
the  heavy  weight  of  her  displeasure  ? 
perhaps  of  her  resentment  too.  Is  she 
still  detained  a  .prisoner  in  the  camp?" 

"  Of  that  I  know  not.  My  brother 
Owen,  whom  J  need  not  say  the  graces 
of  your  beauteous  kinswoman  have 
made  a  gallant  soldier,  failed  not  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  King  in  her 
behalf;  and ....  but  see,  we  are  en- 
tering the  camp  :  I  would  not  our  dis- 
course were  overheard.  Some  more 
propitious  hour  Pembroke  will  claim 
the  happy  privilege  of  rendering  you  a 
more  complete  account  of  Lady  Ger- 
trude Mowbray.  Ha!  Nevil,  or  1  am 
mistaken  ;  do  you  not  more  than  half 
envy  my  good  stars,  that  blest  me  with 
the  charge  of  reconducting  the  Lady 
De  la  Pole  to  grace  our  circle." 
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"  I  had,  indeed,  my  Lord,  rejoiced 
to  share  your  fortune,  though  I  consi- 
der mine  a  very  happy  one,  in  being 
thus  early  able  to  assure  her  how  much 
I  am  her  servant." 

"  Nay ;  but  have  the  condescension 
to  be  mine  first,  and  announce  to  the 
Queen  that  I  am  about  to  present  the 
Lady  Mary  to  her.  Go ;  no  words, 
man:  you  have  enjoyed  her  smiles  for 
many  an  hour  when  I  was  banished  to 
an  humbler  distance;  it  is  now  your 
turn  for  peace." 

"  Lead  on,  Sir;  we  will  follow  on 
the  instant.  Tremble  not,  Lady  Mary, 
friends  alone  surround  you." 

The  royal  Margaret,  encompassed 
by  a  band  of  veterans,  was  giving  or- 
ders in  her  tent,  when  Pembroke  in- 
troduced his  beauteous  charge;  but 
she  possessed  not  the  power,  proud  as 
she  was,  to  support  the  interview  with 
Lady  Mary,  without  emotions  she  would 
gladly  hare  concealed.     They  had  not 
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met  before  since  the  untimely  fall  of 
Suffolk ;  and,  even  had  the  Queen  for- 
got that  event,  the  woe  worn  form  and 
sable  habit  of  his  lovely  daughter,  must 
have  recalled  it  forcibly  to  her  remem- 
brance. In  spite  of  her  endeavours,  the 
tears  stole  to  her  eyes,  while,  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  she  thought  of  Suffolk's 
death,  and  pressed  his  ill-fated  offspring 
to  her  bosom. 

Never  before  had  Mary  witnessed 
such  tenderness  from  Margaret :  it  was 
too  much  for  her.  Had  she  been  re- 
ceived with  cold  and  unconciliatin<i;  in- 
difference,  her  wounded  pride  had  pro- 
bably been  her  support ;  but  now  she 
felt  her  former  prejudices  insensibly 
subside,  and,  for  the  first  time,  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  it  might  be  possible 
to  love  her,  who  she  formerly  had 
obeyed  from  the  cold  dictates  of  respect 
alone. 

Pembroke  too  plainly  marked,    and 
pitied  the  sentiments  of  his  august  sister- 
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in-law.  He  motioned  to  their  atten- 
dants to  withdraw,  and  walked  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  that  he  might  not, 
by  his  presence,  cause  distress. 

11  Oh  !  hard  condition  of  greatness," 
exclaimed  Margaret,  "  why  am  I  not 
permitted,  like  this  gentle  maid,  to  own 
the  grief  I  feel  for  the  lost,  luckless 
Suffolk." 

The  King,  even  at  that  moment,  en- 
tered from  behind  the  arras,  that  divided 
his  tent  from  that  of  Margaret ;  and 
even  Pembroke,  fearful  that  he  had 
heard  the  incautious  exclamation,  started 
when  he  beheld  the  countenance  of  his 
royal  brother,  which  plainly  evinced  it 
had  not  passed  unnoticed.  His  recep- 
tion of  Mary  was  suitable  to  the  con- 
descending regard  with  which  he  had 
ever  honored  her;  but,  to  the  Queen, 
his  manner  was,  for  the  first  time  in. 
his  life,  cold  almost  to  indifference. 

M  Let  not  my  royal  Lord,"  said 
Margaret,  with  a  ready  smile  (for  she 
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divined  the  cause,  and  struggled  to  as- 
sume composure) ;  let  not  my  royal 
Lord  be  aught  offended  if  I  somewhat, 
perhaps  too  deeply,  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  right  counsellor,  and  loyal  liegeman> 
in  the  Earl  of  Suffolk." 

<e  Be  not  alarmed,  my  gentle  Mar- 
garet," exclaimed  the  amiable  Henry, 
tenderly  taking  her  extended  hand, 
"  but  let  your  show  of  grief  be  mode- 
rate, lest  our  enemies,  believing  that 
our  surest  stay  is  fallen,  presume  upon 
our  loss." 

"  Nay,  good  your  Grace;  while 
Heaven  grants  you  to  our  unfeigned 
entreaties,  they  cannot  think  the  loss 
of  the  Lord  Suffolk  will  be  heavy:  but 
we  forget  the  Lady  is  a  traveller;  it 
shall  be  my  task  to  bestow  her  happily. 
In  the  mean  time  our  gentle  brother  of 
Pembroke  will  supply  our  absence  to 
your  Majesty." 

Mary,  retired  to  her  own  sad  thoughts, 
VOL.  III.  II 
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which  were,  alas !  but  melancholy  coun- 
sellors, recalled  to  mind  the  conversa- 
tion she  had  held  with  Lord  Pembroke 
in  the  morning  of  that  day ;  the  hesi- 
tation with  which  he  had  spoken  of  the 
events  concerning  Gertrude,  and  his 
desire  it  should  not  be  observed,  aroused 
conjectures  which  she  possessed  no  me- 
thods to  confirm  or  to  dispel,  and  she 
resolved  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
develope  the  mystery  that  seemed  to 
shroud  the  present  situation  of  her  kins- 
woman. 

Impressed  with  the  idea,  she  early 
left  her  pillow,  and  questioned,  with 
anxiety,  the  attendants,  who,  by  the 
commands  of  Margaret,  waited  to  ren- 
der her  their  service ;  but  she  soon 
found  they  were  by  far  too  well  rersed 
in  the  policy  of  the  Court  to  give  an 
unequivocal  answer,  even  though  it 
could  not  be  attended  with  inconve- 
nience. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  first 
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visitor  her  page  announced  ;  who,  pre- 
suming on  the  privilege  of  having  been 
her  escort  on  the  day  preceding,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
fortune  had  thrown  so  opportunely  in 
his  way,  to  gratify  the  ardent  wish  he 
felt  to  behold  again  the  beauteous  Lady 
Mary. 

He  was,  for  once,  received  with  cor- 
dial welcome  >  for  Mary  remembered 
the  promise  he  had  made  her  to  relate 
the  history  of  Gertrude  Mowbray  :  but 
he  was  so  quickly  followed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  friends,  who  flocked  to  bid 
her  welcome ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
those  who  called  themselves  so,  that 
any  attempt  to  commence  the  subject, 
nearest  to  her  heart,  was  found  im- 
practicable. 

The  flattering  and  unmeaning  com- 
pliments of  those  who,  a  week  before, 
would  scarce  have  recollected  her,  were 
too  easily  seen  through  to  alford   her 
Ii  2 
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any  degree  of  pleasure  that  could  pos- 
sibly compensate  for  that  which  they 
deprived  her  of;  nor  was  the  Earl 
more  pleased.  He  sighed  for  a  favora- 
ble moment  to  declare  that  passion, 
which,  though  his  own  too  ardent  ap- 
prehensions led  him  to  fear  the  prior 
claims  of  De  Courcy  would  render  un- 
successful, he  was  still  flattered  by  the 
Queen  to  expect  returned.  He  retired 
with  a  sigh,  for  this  unwelcome  delay, 
but  he  retired  not  hopeless,  for  Mary 
had  asked  if  he  should  be  that  evening 
present  at  the  Queen's  supper.  The 
question,  from  her  lips,  had  rendered 
bis  attendance  there  beyond  a  doubt. 

Long  ere  the  courtly  train,  that 
nightly  thronged  the  tent  of  the  royal 
Margaret,  were  assembled,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  entered.  His  eyes  wandered 
on  every  side  with  earnest  gaze,  but  he 
discovered  not  the  fair  possessor  of  his 
every  thought.  The  amiable  Henry, 
who  loved  his  brothers  with  unfeigned 
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affection,  rejoiced  in  an  event  that  pro- 
mised to  afford  him  a  more  than  usual 
portion  of  his  company.  He  held  him 
long  in  conference,  and  challenged  him 
to  a  game  at  tables.  But  the  Earl, 
whose  thoughts  were  little  bent  on 
study,  declined  the  offer,  and  availed 
himself  of  Sir  Hugh  Tracy's  entrance, 
who  had  business  of  importance  with 
the  King,  to  quit  a  conversation,  in 
which,  contrary  to  his  natural  courtesy 
he  had  held  a  very  inattentive  share. 

Margaret,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  observing  him,  noticed  his  early 
entrance  with  a  smile,  and,  with  a 
sprightly  satire  on  the  marked  prefe- 
rence he  gave  to  her  company,  before 
that  of  his  royal  brothers,  offered  him 
a  scat  nearest  herself;  which  was  in- 
deed most  welcome  to  the  Earl,  for 
there  he  was  certain  of  enjoying  the 
company  of  Mary :  yet,  so  changeable 
is  the  caprice  of  human  wishes,  that 
he  resigned  it,  ere  five  minutes  space, 
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for  the  purpose  of  walking  before  the 
entrance  of  the  tent;  from  whence  he 
soon  returned,  leading,  with  looks  of 
evident  pleasure,  the  Lady  Mary,  whom 
he  had  fortunately  encountered  on  her 
way  5  and  many  a  one  discovered  that 
the  wandering  heart  of  the  young  Earl 
had  learned  at  last  the  art  of  constancy. 
During  the  evening  Mary  received  a 
message  from  the  King,  to  signify  it 
was  his  wish  she  should  attend  him  in 
his  closet.  From  him  she  had,  even 
from  her  first  appearance  in  the  Court, 
experienced  a  degree  of  kindness  and 
regard  truly  paternal;  nor  knew  she 
how  to  account  for  the  reluctance  she 
felt  to  obey  him.  Perhaps,  had  she 
examined  more  minutely  into  her  own 
heart,  it  would  have  told  her,  that  it 
proceeded  from  an  apprehension  that. 
he  might  ask  her  hand  for  the  Lord 
Pembroke  ;  and  from  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing her  Sovereign  by  appearing  insen- 
sible of  so  high  an  honor;  which,  whilt 
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she  continued  to  remember  the  absent 
amiable  De  Courcy,  she  felt  she  must 
decline.  The  Earl,  who  was  seated  by 
her,  happily  for  himself  unconscious  of 
sentiments  so  much  in  opposition  to  his 
hopes,  rose  to  attend  her  to  the  King's 
apartment,  and  withdrew. 

But  groundless  were  the  fears  she  had 
all  along  too  lightly  suffered  to  disturb 
her  half-regained  tranquillity ;  it  was 
true  the  Royal  Henry  knew,  and  ap- 
proved the  wishes  of  his  gallant  brother, 
but  even  for  him  he  would  not  have 
exerted  the  least  shadow  of  authority 
over  her  inclination.  Upon  her  en- 
trance; she  observed  him  writing  at  a 
table7,  and  talking  with  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  Sondes,  who  held  a  scroll 
of  parchment  that  bore  semblance  to  a 
patent ;  while  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
several  other  officers  of  the  State,  wait- 
ed his  leisure  at  the  other  side  of  the 
tent.  The  moment  he  observed  her, 
he  rose,  and  stepping  forward  to  meet 
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her  as  she  advanced  towards  the  table, 
saluted  her  by  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  at  the  same  time  taking  from 
fhe  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
grant  that  entitled  her  to  the  whole  of 
the  late  Earl,  her  father's  wide  posses- 
sions, to  which,  as  he  had  been  for 
some  days  previous  to  his  decease,  at- 
tainted by  the  Commons,  she  could 
lay  no  claims. 

Overpowered  with  gratitude  for  his 
goodness,  Mary  would  have  fallen  at 
the  feet  of  her  Sovereign,  to  thank  him 
for  such  distinguishing  tokens  of  his 
Royal  favor,  but  Henry,  with  gentle 
earnestness  forbade  it,  and  insisted  on 
her  paying  him  no  other  acknowledg- 
ments than  that  which  could  alone 
afford  him  pleasure,  namely — to  accept 
and  wear  his  gifts  with  chearfulness; 
but  there  he  asked  too  much,  she  could 
not  hope  to  hear  the  title  of  Suffolk,  so 
Laketul  tx>  all  parties,  repeated  without 
its   being   received  with  a   degree   of 
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scorn  and  malevolence  that  would 
render  it  by  far  a  happier  circumstance 
that  the  honors  of  her  ancestors  should 
be  forgotten  by  mankind,  than  to  be 
so  remembered.  The  King  at  length 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  her  entrea- 
ties not  to  assume  the  titles  of  her  father, 
but  to  the  refusal  of  his  fortunes  he 
would  hear  no  objections,  for  none,  he 
argued,  was  to  them  so  well  entitled  as 
hisody  daughter,  with  a  bosom  fraught 
with  gratitude  and  love,  she  bowed 
her  heart ielt  gratitude  and  left  his 
presence. 

Her  endeavours  to  conceal  that  she 
had  been  in  tears,  could  not  prevent 
its  bein^  immediately  perceived  by  the 
enquiring  eyes  of  the  anxions  Pembroke. 
"  Do  I  take,"  he  cried,  pressing  her 
passive  hand,  tC  too  great  a  freedom, 
if  I  presume  to  ask  who  could  he  so 
inhuman  as  to  draw  a  t<  ar  from  the 
eyes  of  Mary  :" 

"  These  are,  my  Lord  of  Pembroke, 
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tears  of  gratitude, — for  sure  to  give 
without  solicitude,  tile  means  of  inde- 
pendence to  a  maid  of  fallen  fortunes, 
may  well  awaken  sentiments  too  strong 
for  utterance,  and  cause  the  tribute  of 
a  grateful  tear.' ' 

"  I  am  your  convert  lady,  and  shame 
to  recollect  that  my  too  quick  decision 
could  suffer  me  to  doubt,  even  for  a 
moment's  space,  the  noble  sentiments 
of  Henry's  heart;  I  would  congratu- 
late you  to,  did  I  not  feel  it  at  this 
hour,  most  peculiarly  unwelcome." 

"  I  must  not  hear  your  Lordship 
tax  yourself  with  envy  at  my  fortunes," 
answered  the  embarrassed  maid,  who 
but  too  clearly  understood  he  wished 
to  lead  to  a  subject  she  no  less  desired 
to  avoid.  M  Lady  Phillipa,  thrice  to 
night  I  sought  you,  how  have  you 
managed  to  elude  my  search  ?" 

"The  wishes  of  the  Queen  detained 
me  hence,"  replied  the  courtly  maid, 
as  with  a  graceful  bow  she  took  the 
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seat  Lord  Pembroke  offered  her,  and 
relieved  Mary  from  an  embarrassment 
she  knew  not  otherwise  to  have  escaped 
from,  yet  there  was  one  to  whom  her 
company  was  not  unwelcome,  for 
never  had  the  Earl  experienced  a  less 
degree  of  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
youth  and  beauty,  than  in  the  acquisi- 
tion to  their  party  of  the  Lady  Phillipa 
Trevannion. 

Mary,  who  within  the  last  few  days, 
had  been  from  different  circumstances, 
obliged  to  be  more  than  she  wished  in 
the  society  of  the  Earl,  and  fearing  to 
give  grounds  for  hopes,  which  she  was 
conscious  she  could  never  realize,  de- 
termined as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
him  for  the  future,  and  as  he  seemed 
but  little  disposed  to  leave  them,  and 
Lady  Phillippa  began  to  appear  con- 
scious of  being  an  intruder,  she,  to 
relieve  herself  as  well  as  her  friends, 
reminded  him  of  the  promise  he  had 
made  her  the  preceding  day,  to  inform 
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her  of  every  circumstance  relating  to 
the  Lady  Gertrude. 

The  Earl  assured  her  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  unmindful  of  it,  but  as 
his  information  was  at  present  the 
effects  of  rumour  only,  (to  which  how- 
ever, he  confessed,  he  feared  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  give  credit),  he 
would,  the  following  morning,  visit  her 
with  certain  tidings,  which,  in  the  in- 
tervening time,  he  hoped  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  gain. 

If  Mary  had  before  felt  a  solicitude 
to  know  the  story,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  take  such  more  than  usual  interest, 
his  expression  and  his  manner,  which 
was  calculated  to  prepare  her  soul  for  a 
recital  of  events  of  serious  import,  could 
not  fad  ^reafcly  to  encrease  th  t  senti- 
ment. Lady  Pliillipa,  who  remarked 
her  agitation,  took  her  hand  affec- 
tionately,, and  earnestly  entreated  her 
to  assume,  at  least  in  public,  a  coun- 
tenance of  contentment.     "  If  vou  are. 
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observed,"  said  she,  <c  it  may,  perhaps, 
involve  you  in  many  very  unpleasant 
circums  ances.  Ask  nothing  concern- 
ing Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray :  it  was, 
indeed,  to  acquaint  you  With  some 
events  relative  to  her  that  I  have  stu- 
died for  some  happy  hour,  when,  un- 
observed, we  miivht  hold  conference 
together.  But  do  not  feat;  my  Lord 
of  Pembroke,-"  she  added  with  a  simile, 
"  that  I  intend  to  rob  yon  of  your 
share  of  merit  in  the  Lady's  cause: 
trust  me,  we  shall  have  still',  f  greii:!y 
fear,  but  too  much  need  to  claim  your 
services." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  the  Earl,  <e  the 
Lady  Phillipa  entertains  no  doubt  she 
ever  may  command  them,  and  her  Ser- 
vant" 

"  None  in  the  world,  my  Lord;  for 
truly  I  should  bob!  it  something  hard 
if  I  alone  possessed  no  influence  on  a 
heart,  which,  to  do  justice  to  it,  has 
been  ever  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
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service  of  all  the  female  part  of  the 
creation :  but  see,  the  Queen  approaches. 
In  the  morning,  Lady  Mary,  by  the 
ninth  hour,  I  will  attend  you  :  at  pre- 
sent I  will  retire:  she  must  not  suspect 
that  we  hold  intelligence.  My  Lord, 
your  servant. " 

"  Lady,  farewell."  The  graceful 
maid  mingled  among  the  company,  and, 
taking  the  arm  of  lngilram,  her  bro- 
ther, who  walked  the  spacious  hall  with 
Hugh  Saint  Albin,  escaped  the  notice 
of  her  Royal  Mistress;  who  fortunately 
passed  without  observing  the  deep  dis- 
tress that  sat  too  evidently  on  Mary's 
features.  It  was  not  so  with  Pembroke; 
with  sorrow  he  remarked,  and  strove, 
hy  every  tender  assiduity,  to  chace  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  from  her  soul.  What 
wonder  then,  if,  while  employed  in  the 
mild  gentle  task  of  soft  compassion,  the 
Earl  forgot,  and  changed  the  theme  to 
love. 

From  one  so  little  practised  in  cc~ 
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quetery,  as  was  the  Lady  Mary  De  la 
Pole,  he  could  not  long  experience  sus- 
pense; yet   so  mildly  did  she  decline 
the  honor  of  his  offered  vows,  that  he 
felt   it  impossible  to  complain  of  seve- 
rity  or  scorn.      Lord   Pembroke   had 
not  even    then    forgot   the  league    he 
once   had  formed    with    Almerick   De 
Courcy  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
beauteous  maid  ;  to  whom  it  was  their 
misfortune  to  be  equally  attached;   yet 
it  must    be  owned  that    he  so  far   in- 
fringed   it,  as    to    resolve    to   leave  no 
opportunity  unused,  or   argument  un- 
j.ri  <i,  that  might  effect  a  change  of  re- 
solution in  her  heart.   Upon  the  theme 
of  love  there   were  but  few  more  elo- 
quent  than  the  accomplished  Jasper, 
yet   Mary  heard     his    eloquence    un- 
moved; while  many  a  high  bred  dame, 
whose  heart  had  fondly  boasted  of  his 
homage,  in  secret  wondered  at  her  in- 
difference to  one  so  formed  to  charm. 
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CHAPTER   XX, 


The  evening  that  unfolded  to  Mary 
the  attachment  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
not,  by  any  means,  discovered  a  secret 
equal  to  that  the  following  day  was 
destined  to  produce.  The  hour,  named 
by  S  ady  Phillipa,  was  waited  for  with 
anxiety,  but  she  arrived  not.  with  it. 
Mary  had  resolved  not  to  quit  her  apart- 
ment till  she  came  ;  hot  a  message  from 
the  Queen,  requiring  her  attendance, 
obliged  her,  most  reluctantly,  to  forego 
her  purpose.  Little  could  she  imagine, 
after  having  already  undergone  the 
very  un  pi  easing  task  of  declining  the 
honor  of  Lord  Pembroke's  offered  hand, 
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she  was  destined  again  to  suffer  perse- 
cution on  that  subject. 

Margaret,  who  had  formerly  been 
desirous  of  promoting  the  alliance  of 
the  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  Pembroke, 
at  once  from  motives  of  policy,  and  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  wishes  of  Lord 
Suffolk ;  whose  aspiring  wishes  panted 
to  behold  his  House  allied  to  that  of  his 
Sovereign.  To  indulge  this  caprice  was 
very  far  from  being  disagreeable  to 
Margaret ;  but,  when  the  idea  was  first 
awakened  in  his  mind,  there  was  but 
very  little  cause  to  hope  it  ever  would 
be  realised.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
ardently  attached  to.  the  interests  of  his 
royal  brother,  possessed  by  far  too  com- 
prehensive a  genius  not  to  penetrate 
much  clearer,  than  accorded  with  their 
views,  through  the  destructive  mea- 
sures of  his  counsellors,  and  to  despise 
them,  as  they  merited,  yet  none  so 
much  experienced  his  dislike  as  Wil- 
liam De  la  Pule.     Indeed,  to  such  a 
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• 
serious   height    were   their   dissention* 

grown,  that  he  once  publicly  refused 
any  longer  to  assist  the  cause  of  Lan- 
caster, if  Suffolk  was  not  removed  from 
a  situation,  in  which  his  imprudent  and 
self-interested  designs  became,  on  each 
succeeding  day,  but  more  conspicuous 
than  the  former. 

Suffolk,  who  knew  too  well  the  xeiy 
powerful  influence  that  Pembroke  ever 
had  witli  Henry,  his  royal  master, 
sought  every  means  to  conciliate  his 
favor ;  in  which  attempt,  it  is  by  far 
more  than  a  probable  conjecture,  he 
never  had  succeeded,  but  for  a  circum- 
stance that  soon  occurred,  unhoped  for. 

The  beauteous  Lady  Mary  joined 
the  Court  at  Stratford,  and  the  heart  of 
Pembroke  soon  owned  the  irresistable 
attraction  of  her  peerless  beauty;  yet,too 
proud  to  gratify  the  haughty  Suffolk, 
by  soliciting  his  alliance,  he  besought 
the  Queen  to  undertake  the  task  :  nor 
could  the  approbation  of  the  Earl  be 
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doubted,  (though  in  the  Earl  he  ever 
had  beheld  the  powerful  opposer  of  his 
fortunes,  and  bore  him,  in  his  heart, 
professed  and  deadly  hate.  When  Mar- 
garet condescended  to  assure  her  prince- 
ly brother-in-law  his  suit  would  be  suc- 
cessful, Mary,  it  was  true,  was  never 
consulted  on  the  subject ;  and,  though 
when  made  acquainted  with  the  illus- 
trious conquest  that  her  eyes  had 
wrought,  she,  without  hesitation,  beg- 
ged permission  to  decline  it,  it  was 
so  predetermined  that  her  approbation 
should  be  allowed  no  weight.  And  so 
perfectly  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  Lord  Pembroke  to  a  cause 
which  was  more  than  half  supported 
by  his  interest  and  general  popularity, 
that  he  should  not  be  undeceived  in  the 
hopes,  they  had  thought  proper  to 
create,  and  he  was  still  encouraged  to 
cherish  the  happy  error  into  which  he 
had  been  deceived. 

The   principal  reason  for    following 
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their  ungenerous  and  destructive  mode 
of  conduct,  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
Lord  Suffolk  died  ;  but,  like  the  phoe- 
nix, another  rose  directly  from  its  ashes. 
Margaret,  upon  whose  prejudiced  mind 
his  loss  sat  heavily,-  determined  to  exert 
her  utmost  means  to  effect  an  alliance, 
which  he  had  ever  had  so  much  at  heart 
to  see  accomplished  :  and  though  in  so 
doing  she  was  conscious  that  she  was 
rendering  his  only  daughter  miserable, 
she  thought  only  that,  could  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  Suffolk  be  capable  of 
contemplating  the  events  that    passed 
on    earth,    it    would    look   down    with 
pleasure  to  behold  Mary  the  sister  of 
the  royal  Henry,  and  by  her  means. 

She  had  chosen  this,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, to  lay  on  Mary  her  most 
strict  commands,  that  she  would  not, 
by  any  wayward  caprice,  thwart  the 
love  and  hopes  of  Pembroke,  nor  dis- 
cover aught  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances that  had  already  passed  upon 
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that  subject.     She  had  remarked,  with 
pleasure,    the    encreased    regard    with 
which  the  Earl,  since  her   return,  be- 
held her,  and  hoped,  ere  long,  to  be- 
hold her  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Those, 
then,  who  are  the  best  acquainted  with 
her  untroulable  disposition,  are  the  best 
formed   to  judge  of  her  disdain,    and 
treatment   of  the  gentle   Mary,    when 
from  her  she  learned,  that  the  Earl  was 
not   only   in    possession   of    her  senti- 
ments, but,  as  she    hoped,  convinced 
they  were  unalterable.   With  a  stern  and 
unrelenting  brow  she  commanded    her 
to  be  gone;  nor  dare,    thenceforward, 
to  presume  she  had  a  right  to  a  deci- 
sion where  she  had  condescended  to  in- 
terpose her  pleasure  and  authority.  To 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  she  added,  her 
hand  was  promised,  which,  was  it  not 
for   the    remembrance    that    she    was 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  might, 
unregarded,  have  been  joined  with  that 
of  the  minion  of  her  soul,  De  Courcy. 
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Mary  obeyed  her,  and  retired  in  tears, 
terrified  with  many  an  angry  threat, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  her  confi- 
dence in  Pembroke's  noble  nature,  would 
have  been  doublv  alarming. 

Oft  in  her  solitary  hours,  while  an 
inhabitant  of  Richard's  peaceful  cot- 
tage, her  thoughts  had  traced,  with 
fond  remembrance,  created  by  esteem, 
the  graceful  manly  form  of  Almerick  ; 
and,  when  reluctantly  obliged  to  quit 
the  valley  of  Welch-Pool,  to  join  again 
the  train  of  the  imperious  Margaret,  it 
was  some  relief  to  hope  that  she,  per- 
chance, might  some  time  again  behold 
him,  and  once  more  listen  to  his  well 
remembered  voice.  Two  days  were 
nearly  now  expired  since  her  arrival  at 
Montgomery,  yet  from  the  lips  of  no 
one  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  she 
heard  his  name  ;  and  from  him,  above 
all  others,  she  felt  it  utterly  impossible 
to  make  enquiries  concerning  him.  Yet 
what  conjectures  could  she  form  upon 
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a  circumstance  so  si  ilar?  Had  it 
been  iiis  lot  to  fall  in  battle,  the  world 
had  not  been  silent ;  for  many  were  the 
gallant  deeds  that  graced  him,  though 
few  his  years.  Neither,  from  the  em- 
phatic speech  of  Margaret,  could  she 
conjecture  that  he  was  no  more. 

It  was  about  the  closing  hour  of  even- 
ing that  Mary,  as  she  sat  absorbed  in 
melancholy  thoughts,  she  heard  the 
voice  of  some  one  from  without,  who 
eagerly  demanded  of  her  women  to  be 
conducted  to  her.  She  thought,  per- 
chance, the  voice  might  be  Lady  Tre- 
vannions,  but  her  averted  eyes  betrayed 
her  disappointment  when  Lord  Pem- 
broke entered. 

cc  Too  well,  Madam,"  said  the  Earl, 
cc  can  I,  alas  !  interpret  shat  chilling 
look:  but  think  not  Pembroke  would 
thus  intrude  unbidden,  did  not  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  lovely  kinswoman  plead, 
as  I  trust  his  pardon,  for  the  offence." 

"  It    is  my   turn,    generous   Lord 
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Pembroke,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  sue 
for  your's.  You  named  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude; say  what  of  her?  for  my  heart, 
unused  to  sounds  of  comfort,  still  pre- 
sages ill." 

"  Y/ould  I  could  say  your  fears  had 
no  foundation.  Lady  Gertrude  is  a 
prisoner  here,  even  in  the  very  camp  .  .  . 
Your  looks  bespeak  your  credulity,  nor 
dses  it  more  my  wonder .  .  .  But  more  ; 
my  brother,  the  brother  of  the  King, 
vouiiff  Owen  Tudor,  shares  the  same 
rigorous  destiny.  Henry  is,  as  I  am 
informed,  persuaded,  like  myself,  that, 
in  a  few  days*  after  his  friend  and  him 
so  gallantly  had  rescued  Lady  Gertrude 
from  the  traitor  Falconbridge,  he  de- 
parted, in  order  to  conduct  her  to  the 
Duke,  her  father;  but,  by  a  plot  well 
planned,  and  better  executed,  they  were, 
unknown  to  him,  detained  by  Marga- 
ret's orders.  Haste,  then,  Lady  Mary, 
to  his  presence  with  me :  I  go  to  ask 
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their  freedom  ;  need  I  say  your  eloquent 
affliction  will  plead  forcibly,"  ( 

"  Ah !  no,  my  Lord  :  if  Margaret 
has,  indeed,  pronounced  their  doojn,  no 
power  on  earth  will  ever  change  her 
purpose.  Yet  willingly,  indeed,  will  I 
attend  you,  though  hopeless,  and  de- 
spairing of  success." 

"  Despair  was  never  made  for  one 
so  lovely.  What,  alas  !  can  be  beyond 
the  power  of  Mary  De  la  Pole  ?  Nay, 
pardon  me  5  I  cannot  bear  the  frown 
that  I  have  merited,  nor  shall  my 
tongue,  if  I  can  answer  for  myself,  again 
offend  you  thus.  I  pray  you  pardon 
me." 

cc  My  Lord,"  she  answered,  "  it  is 
not  now  a  time  to  waste  in  words; 
your  own  high  sense  of  honor  is  my 
bond.  Lead  forwards  to  the  presence; 
I  will  follow." 

"  Noble  maid,"  exclaimed  the  ge- 
nerous Pembroke,  as  he  caught  hec  of- 
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fered  band  -,  "  your  trust  shall  not  de- 
ceive you  3  let  us  hence." 

To  Henry  no  one  ever  knelt  in  vain. 
He  listened,  in  painful  silence,  to  the 
tale,  and  instantly  desired  that  the  Lady 
Gertrude,  and  his  insulted  brother,  if 
still  within  the  camp,  should  be  con- 
ducted to  him  with  all  honors.  Mary 
was  still  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
and  the  young  Earl,  depicting,  with 
the  graceful  energy  that  marked  his  in- 
dignation of  such  deeds,  the  story  of 
their  wrongs,  when  a  young  page  with- 
drew the  crimson  curtains  of  the  tent, 
and  Margaret  entered.  Astonishment 
at  a  scene  so  truly  unexpected,  held 
her  a  moment  in  silent  contemplation. 
Mary  beheld  the  storm  of  passion  ga- 
thering on  her  brow,  and,  shrinking 
from  her  observation,  retired  behind  the 
chair  of  Henry  3  as  hoping,- near  his 
side,  to  find  her  safety.  At  length, 
advancing  forwards,  with  a  look  Of 
awakened  vengeance,  she  sternly  com- 
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manded  her  to  retire  on  the  instant,  and 
tremble  if  again  she  dared  to  quit  the 
apartment  she  had  once  already  for- 
bidden; and,  seeing  her  about  to  speak, 
added,  with  a  frown  of  keen  severity, 
*c  Go,  I  command  you  ;  reply  not,  but 
obey  me." 

"  Oh  !  not  till  I  have  once  more 
seen  the  lost  ill-fated  Gertrude,"  ex- 
claimed the  sorrowing  maid,  as,  falling 
at  her  feet,  her  tears  bespoke  her  an- 
guish. Cf  Oh  !  let  me  but  again  be- 
hold her,  and  dispose  me  even  as  your 
pleasure  wills. " 

<c  Rash  girl !  and  darest  thou  name 
her  in  my  presence;  her  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  arch  traitor  Norfolk, 
whom  my  soul  holds  in  most  perpetual 
hatred?  Rise  and  leave  me . . .  Begone, 
or  know  severer  punishment  awaits  thy 
daring." 

u  Ah  !  send  me  not  away :  here,  on 
the  earth,  still  suffer  me  to  kneel,  till 
i  % 
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mercy's  voice  shall  influence  my  Queen 
to  grant  some  mercy  to  the  wretched 
child  of  Suffolk.  Let  not  her  alone,  of 
all  her  family  who  oft  have  met  with 
favor  in  your  sight,  be  singled  forth  to 
bear  the  heavy  weight  of  your  resent- 
ment.' ' 

Margaret  appalled,  shuddered,  as  she 
heard  the  name,  with  inward  horror, 
and,  struggling  with  the  sterner  voice 
of  pride,  that  longed,  and  yet  disdained 
to  yield  to  pity,  turned  to  conceal  emo- 
tions it  was  not  in  her  power  to  sup- 
press ;  and  Mary,  who  had  caught  her 
robe,  in  earnest  supplication,  sunk,  al- 
most lifeless,  on  the  floor  beside  her. 
Lord  Pembroke  marked  her  unrelent- 
ing cruelly  with  indignation.  <c  Rise, 
Lady,"  he  exclaimed  with  ardour,  as 
he  flew  to  raise  her  in  his  arms  :  "  arise, 
and  sue  no  more.  The  heart  that  can  so 
long  deny  thee  pity,  will  never,  trust 
me,  fed  for  any  one." 

"  Let  the  Lady  Phillipa  Trevannion 
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conduct  her  to  her  kinswoman,"  said 
Margaret,  with  an  air  of  assumed  sever 
rity ;  while  her  voice,  half  rendered 
inarticulate  by  sorrow,  betrayed  how 
much  she  felt  for  her  afflictions,  and 
how  much  more  for  the  awakened  re- 
membrance of  Lord  Suffolk's  death. 

Lord  Pembroke  coldly  bowed  his  ac- 
quiescence, and  left  the  apartment  to 
find  the  Lady  Phillipa ;  with  whom  re- 
turning soon,  he  lent  an  arm  to  aid  the 
half-fainting  steps  of  Mary,  and  led  the 
lovely  mourner  from  the  tent. 

A  short  time  brought  Sir  Owen  Tu- 
dor to  his  brother's  presence,  and  from 
his  lips  did  Henry,  in  some  degree,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
an  affair,  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  now 
as  much  discountenanced. 

Returning,  crowned  with  victory,  from 
the  gates  of  Dun  raven,  and  ignorant  of 
the  ever  to  be  lamented  breach  between 
the  House  of  Norfolk  and  the  Lancas- 
trian party,  the  Lady  Gertrude  Mow- 
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bray  was  conducted  by  the  young  war- 
riors to  the  Royal  camp,  where  her 
reception  by  the  Queen,  who  never 
much  esteemed  ihetamily  of  Mowbray, 
was  but  cold  and  distant;  by  Henry 
she  was  received  in  general,  with  all 
the  Ladies  that  adorned  his  Court,  with 
flattering  regard,  and  cordial  welcome. 
The  news  of  the  defection  of  her 
father's  aid  had  been  communicated 
two  days  before,  and  Margaret  gave 
it  as  her  decided  opinion,  that  as  a 
branch  of  a  family  who  adhered  to  the 
Yorkists,  she  should  be  detained  a 
prisoner.  Against  this  harsh  decree  the 
youths  who  had  conducted  her  thither 
with  far  different  hope^,  remonstrated 
respectfully,  but  warmly,  for  they 
felt  that  their  honor  would  receive  a 
stain  by  the  constructions  which  the 
world  might  put  upon  the  motives  of 
their  liberating  her.  Henry  refused 
not  to  lend  an  ear  ill  private  to  their 
entreaties,  and  having  been  so  recently 
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loyally  entertained  by  the  Duke  her 
father,  he  did  not  wish  to  treat  his 
unoffending  daughter  with  severity, 
cc  permit  me  to  intercede  with  yon, 
my. gentle  Margaret,"  he  cried,  "  in 
favor  of  the  Lady  Gertrude:  the  maid 
must  be  unhappy  while  she  daily  sees 
herself  the  object  of  your  displeasure; 
let  her  then  depart,  trust  me  such  con- 
duct may  regain  the  Duke,  or  even  if 
it  should  not,  she  is  nought  to  blame."" 

"  Be  it  my  Lord  as  your  good 
pleasure  lists,  but  hope  not  to  regain 
the  aid  of  the  rebel  Norfolk,  'tis  an 
event,  trust  me,  will  never  happen." 

What  marvel  is  it,  if  on  this  affair 
the  royal  pair  thought  very  differently, 
for  Margaret  did  well,  though  Henry 
did  not  understand  the  cause  of  his 
defection  from  his  interest,  which  was 
in  consequence  of  an  open  violation 
of  some  of  the  most  important  articles 
agreed  on  at  the  castle  of  Framling- 
ham.     A  plot  to  seize  upon  the  person 
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©f    Richard  of   York,  and   end,  by   a 

treacherous;  death,  the  contests  that 
his  house  held  with  the  forces  of  the 
Lancaster's,  had  been  designed,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  most  unques- 
tionably held  to  be  the  work  of  Mar- 
garet:  of  this  he,  like  the  world  in 
general,  believed  the  pious  Henry  to 
possess  a  soul  incapable,  and  strove  by 
various  means  to  warn  him  to  avoid, 
and  check  such  measures;  but  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  so  doing,  pre- 
vented any  possibility  that  they  should 
reach  his  knowledge,  and  even  though 
Margaret  was,  indeed,  as  much  con- 
cerned as  fame  reported,  we  know  not 
if  she  could  be  justly  blamed.  She 
looked  on  York,  (who  though  he  most 
undoubtedly  possessed  a  i\iv  more  pow- 
erful title  to  the  throne)  as  a  pre* 
sumptuous,  aad  too  successful  rebel  to 
his  liege  Sovereign,  and  one  who  aimed, 
by  the  extirpation  of  ths  line  of  Lan- 
caster, to  possess  himself  of  regal  sway 
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in  England.  Power,  to  the  soul  of 
Margaret,  comprised  within  itself  each 
earthly  blessing,  and  life  without  it  had 
not  meritted  her  care;  what  wonder 
then,  with  such  thoughts,  she  some- 
times passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  of  honor. 

Owen,  when  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
walls  of  Dunraven,  for  the  first  time, 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  trained 
to  the  profession  of  a  soldier;  the  un- 
manly taunts  of  Raimond  of  Falcon- 
bridge  had  awakened  in  his  breast  the 
desire  of  vengeance,  which  the  precepts 
of  the  church,  joined  to  his  holy 
habits,  strongly  forbade  him  the  in- 
dulgence of;  but  the  more  absolute 
sway  that  Lady  Gertrude's  fascinating 
charms  had  gained  over  his  every 
thought  and  action,  pleaded  with  irre- 
sistable  controul,  and  urged  him  to  re- 
sign the  caul  and  rosary  for  the  venge- 
ful sword. 

15 
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Without  delay  he  hastened  to  the 
Court,  and  at  the  feet  of  Henry  be 
saught  him  earnestly  to  admit  him  to 
his  military  service.  A  ^dispensation 
was  soon  after  granted  by  the  King, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  privilege 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  Owen 
publicly,  in  the  Abbey  of  Jirtem,  re- 
canted the  oaths  he  had  taken  to  dedi- 
cate his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  received  from  the  hands- 
of  the  King,  in  presence  of  a  very  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  the  chief  nobility, 
the  sword  and  shield,  which  he  first 
resolved  to  wear  in  the  service  of  the 
Lad}7  Gertrude,  and  her  cousin  Mary 
De  la  Pole. 

The  Earl  of  Falconbridge,  impetuous, 
young  and  ardent  in  the  cause  in  which 
he  had  embraced  alike  from  preference 
and  education,  had  often  carried  death 
and  fearful  havoc  through  the  Lancas- 
rian  ranks.  Little  objection  could  be 
therefore  expected  to  arise  to  Owen's 
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strong  entreaties,  to  [be  allotted  a  small 
number  of  forces,  with  whom  he 
hoped  to  revenge  at  once  the  injuries 
dene  to  the  King, — to  Lady  Gertrude 
Mowbray,  —  and  himself.  Almerick 
De  Courcy  having  learned  from  him 
that  the  same  walls  imprisoned  Mary 
De  la  Pole,  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  King  to  join  the 
expedition,  the  success  of  which  was* 
held  so  highly  honourable  to  both,  but 
not,  alas  !  so  greatly  to  their  happiness ; 
for  Almerick's  heart  experienced  most 
severe  and  cruel  disappointment,  while 
the  more  fortunate  Owen,  created  a 
degree  of  gratitude  and  esteem  in  the 
bosom  of  the  enchanting  Mowbray, 
which  time,  he  hoped  might  ripen  into 
a  sentiment  more  accordant  to  his  love. 
It  was  no  sooner  made  public  that 
the  Lady  Gertrude  had  permission  to 
retire  to  the  mansion  of  her  father,  than 
Owen  solicited  for  leave  to  be  her  es- 
cort, for  he  beheld  it  incumbent  on  him 
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who    had  so   much  interested  himself 
in  her   service   to  attend  her  still,  till 
she  was  once  again  beneath  the  roof  of 
her  illustrious  kindred.      This  was  the 
cause'Owen  thought  proper  to  alledge 
for  his  request,  but  there  were   others 
which  he  judged  it  no  sin  to  keep  con- 
cealed ;     which    was,    that   he    should 
still    be  blessed    with    the  enchanting 
opportunity  of  contemplating  charms, 
that  had  zi\ ready  proved  too  poweriul 
for  his  peace;  in  performing  this  piece 
of  courtly  compliment,   his  pretensions 
ran  but  very   little  risk  of  being  dis- 
puted by  DeCourcy,  who,  though  he 
had  shared  the  honor  of  recovering  her, 
felt  no  desire  to  reap  tiie  fair    rewards 
which  haply  might  attend  the  welcome 
service.     To  have  rendered  any  aid  to 
the  Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray,  next  to 
having  rendered  it    to    Mary   De  la 
Pole,    would   have    afforded    him    the 
highest  gratification,  but  in  the  present 
instance   he  was   \ery  well  aware  his 
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assiduities,  could  be  dispensed  with,  by 
the  enamoured  Owen,  nor  would  they, 
he  imagined,  be  regretted  by  the  Lady  ; 
exclusive  of  every  other  consideration 
was,  the  road  she  followed,  which  was 
the  camp  of  York,  and  that  to  Alme- 
rick,  was  forbidden  ground. 

An  unexpected,  and  most  truly 
painful  circumstance,  conspired,  how- 
ever, to  render  him  the  companion  of 
their  first  day's  journey  :  a  letter  from 
his  father,  the  Lord  Monmouth,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  seclusion  from  the 
world,  was  ever  punctual  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  son,  informed  him  of 
his  health  being  in  a  state  that  pre- 
cluded every  possible  hope  of  recovery. 
His  remembrance  dwelt  ever  with  un- 
ceasing fondness  on  his  children,  and 
he  sighed  once  more  to  embrace  the 
young  De  Courcy,  who  had  since  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
his  being,  availed  himself  of  more  than 
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one   fortunate    opportunity    to    assist 
him  in  his  convent. 

The  last  time  Almerick  visited  the 
Abbey,  the  Earl  had  told  him  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  secret,  which  it  was 
probable  he  might,  erelong,  entrust  to 
him.  The  period  he  alluded,  from 
some  expressions  he  let  fall,  discovered 
evidently  that  he  alluded  to  his  dissolu- 
tion, which  by  many  little  arrangements 
he  inte nested  himself  in  making,  he 
seemed  to  hold  would  not  be  very  dis- 
tant 5  but  he  spoke  of  it  as  an  event 
to  which  he  looked  forward  as  a  mo- 
ment of  felicity.  The  secret,  Alme- 
rick conjectured  to  allude  to  Ellen, 
whom  he  said  he  had  seen,  but  though 
most  earnestly  pressed  by  De  Courcy 
to  inform  him  if  she  was  yet  the  wife 
of  John  of  Luxemburgh,  Lord  Mon- 
mouth seemed  determined  to  remain 
inexplicit  on  that  point,  "  restrain," 
said  he,  "  I  entreat  you,  my  beloved 
Almerick,  the  sentiments,  that  though 
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they  do  you  honor,  will,  if  encouraged, 
involve  not  only  yourself,  but  many 
more  in  misery,  think,  if  it  is  possible, 
with  less  concern  of  Ellen  and  the 
Count,  avoid  the  latter  carefully,  your 
meeting  might  have  very  fatal  cos 
queued" 

"  Mother  of  God  !"  said  Almerick, 
rising  in  agitation,  "  what  am  I  to 
believe  ? — can  Ellen  De  Courcy — no 
she  cannot — it  is  impossible — she  must 
be  the  acknowledged  wife  of  John  of 
Luxemburgh,  or  she  cd.u  be  nothing. 
Ellen  De  Courcy  cannot  live  disho- 
noured ;  why  then  avoid  the  Count  ? 
why  tamely  brook  an  insult,  which  even 
to  remember  is  distraction  :  what  cause 
can  justify  this  quiet  endurance  of  the 
injuries  which  Luxembourg  has  heaped 
upon  our  House?" 

"  Ere  long,  my  son,  perchance  the 
cause  may  cease ;  till  then,  rest  satis- 
fied. Secluded  from  mankind,  I  form 
not  my  decisions  by  their  rule,  as  you 
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do,  Almcrick  :  yet  mistake  me  not,  I 
do  not  blame  your  sentiments  which 
shrink  with  indignation  at  the  idea  that 
Ellen's  situation  may  be  doubtful;  did 
you  think  otherwise,  you  should  no 
longer  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  your 
sister's  fate;  but  thinking  as  you  do, 
I  dare  not  put  your  spirit  to  the  proof. " 

"  By  heavens  Sir,  the  practice  of 
humanity  leads  you  too  far ;  why  shel- 
ter John  of  Luxembourg  from  your 
merited  revenge  ?  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  world,  would  I  com- 
pel him  to  do  Ellen  justice." 

°  It  is  from  that  world  to  which  you 
would  appeal  that  Ellen  sighs  to  be  for 
ever  hid  ;  therefore,  I  prav  you,  rest 
contented  ;  the  time,  perchance,  may 
come,  when  she  may  feel  no  more  a 
cause  to  shun  it ; — but  now  if  you  re- 
spect my  wishes,  seek  no  further." 

"  My  father  you  command  me," 
answered  Almerick,  "  you  are  satisfied, 
and    I  will   struggle  with  mine   own 
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opinions,  to  wear  the  same  content- 
ment ;  yet  yon  must  pardon  me,  if  now 
and  then  an  all  fork  kid  en  sigh  should 
steal  mconseious  from  my  labouring 
heart;  I  loved  my  sister  Ellen,  greatly 
loved  her;  graceful  and  lovely  was  her 
form,  mild  as  the  opening  morn  was 
her  modest  manners ;  her  virtues,  who 
shall  speak  them  ;  yet  she  is be- 
lieve me,  still  our  House's  proudest 
honor,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  then  she  is 
married  ?" 

"  How,  if  I  said  &he  were  ?" 
"  By  heaven,  and  all  its  hosts,  the 
Count   of    Luxembourg    should   own 
her  for  his  wife,  or  sorely  rue  the  hour 
he  dared  refuse  it." 

With  eager  haste  did  Almerick  pro- 
pose to  attend  his  father;  to  him  his 
slightest  wish  had  ever  been  a  law,  but 
in  an  hour  like  that  he  felt  no  influence 
sufficient  to  have  barred  his  journey; 
even    Ellen,  in  that  moment  was   for- 
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gotten;  so  utterly  was  every  faculty 
absorbed  in  the  distressing  idea  of  being 
too  late  to  behold  again  the  lather 
whom  he  /ovcd. 

Henry  most  cordially  gave  him  his 
free  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  • 
nor  did  he  limit  his  return  to  any  other 
period  than  what  should  suit  his  plea- 
sure or  convenience -3  and  he  departed, 
ere  the  day  was  past,  in  company  with 
Sir  Owen  and  the  Lady  Gertrude3 
whose  route  lay  towards  the  port  he 
was  to  embark  from.  At  evening's  fall 
they  halted  for  repose,  but  Almerick 
felt  too  strong  an  interest  in  the  fearful 
lapse  of  time  to  make  an  hour's  delay; 
and,  after  commending  him,  by  the 
Lady  Gertrude,  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
he  bent  his  way,  attended  by  one  fol- 
lower only,  to  the  coast  of  Milfoid, 
from  whence  he  purposed  to  embark 
for  Germ  any. 

Scarcely  had  Lady  Gertrude  quitted 
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right    willingly    the    camp   of  Henry, 
when  news  arrived   that  the   Castle  of 
Staire,  in  the  county  of  North nm ber- 
land,  had  yielded  to  t lie  forci&S  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whose  banners  Waved, 
in  boastful  triumph,  on  its  lofty  battle- 
ments;   whilst   Archibald,    its    potent 
Lord,  and    his  fair  daughter  Beatrice, 
felt   the  galling  weight  of  stern    cap- 
tivity.    "  And  shall    we,"    said  Mar- 
garet, rising  with  indignation  from  her 
chair  of  state;  "  shall  we  endure  these 
outrages  with  patience,  and  release  the 
haughty  heiress  of  the  arch  traitor  Nor- 
folk ?  who  barely  thanks  us  for  our  cour- 
tesy,   but  rather,  by  my  Holy  Dame, 
laughs  at  our  ill  timed  lenity,  and  terms 
it,  with  outrageous  insult,  the  conse- 
quence of  fear,  that  does  not  dare  to 
punish  their   ingratitude.     Who  waits 
without  ?  Give  present  orders,  my  good 
Lord  of  Westmoreland,  that,  -if  not  yet 
departed  from  the  camp,  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude Mowbray  be  detained  ;  her  ran- 
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som  shall  be  fixed  at  no  less  rate,  than 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Earl  ofStaire 
in  his  well  merited  honors  and  posses- 
sions. " — "  I  grieve  to  say,"  replied  the 
gallant  Earl,  "  your  Majesty's  decision 
comes  too  late:  even  now  I  saw  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  banners  fall,  as  she 
past  the  southern  postern,  this  present 
hour." 

"  Heed  it  not,"  said  Margaret,"  some 
other  means  shall  be  devised  to  over- 
take their  insolence." 

"  Would  your  Grace  pardon  me  the 
utterance,"  exclaimed  the  insinuating 
Sir  Ralph  Fitz  Hugh,  "  there  is  still 
another  circumstance  unfokk-d,  that 
more  immediately  concerns  the  happi- 
ness of  one  who  is  devoted  to  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  Then  speak  it,  Sir,  and  fear  not." 

<c  The  Lady  Beatrice  Staire,  a  peer- 
less maid,  affianced  to  my  gallant  cousin 
here,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  being, 
in  the  general  wreck  of  all  her  House, 
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become  a  prisoner  to  the  conquering 
foe,  is,  spite  of  every  former  pledge  of 
faith,  compelled,  by  York's  inexorable 
decree,  to  yield  her  hand  to  Richard, 
of  Clanriekard,  who  joined  the  rebel 
bands  in  Ireland.  Here  let  me  pau.  e; 
the  rest  my  tongue  dares  not  give  utte- 
rance to." 

"  What  more?"  demanded  Margaret 
eagerly;  tc  I  charge  you,  on  the  duty 
that  you  owe  us,  to  speak  it  without 
delay." 

"  Thus  ordered,  I  obey.  The  royal 
Edward,  Lady,  your  right  princely 
son..." 

"  Ha  !  say  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Shares  in  the  ill  stared  fortunes  of 
Lord  Staire,  and  calls  aloud  on  our 
good  swords  to  free  him  from  his  foes.*' 

"  And  they  shall  icec  him,  Lords. 
Edward  could  never  yield,  child  as  he 
is,  to  York,  by  other  means  than  h\nn\y 
nor  shall  the  traitor  triumph  long!  in 
his  successes.    Dispatch  a  chosen  hand, 
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even  on  the  instant,  to  overtake  the 
Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray  :  she  must 
continue  still  to  abide  with  us.  For 
ytfu,  my  Lord  of  Huntingdon,  so  you 
can  be  contented  with  the  change,  her 
hand  shall  recom pence  the  bride  you 
have  lost.  She  must  repair  the  errors 
of  her  father  and  his  party." 

The  Earl,  though  overcome  with 
grief  and  disappointment,  bowed  his  ac- 
quiescence. His  heart  must  ever,  from 
his  Sovereign,  take  its  law,  and,  if  it 
met  the  pleasure  of  the  Queen,  be  sure 
he  must  be  happy  :  and  considering 
that  it  was  her  will  that  he,  who  had 
lost  the  coheiress  of  the  Lord  Staire, 
should    transfer    his  affections,   or,    to 

speak  nearer  to  the  point,  his  hand,  to 
the  sole  heiress  of  an  English  Duke- 
dom, his  mild  endurance  will  alone 
surprise  the  few,  who  are  not,  like  him- 
self, devoted  to  ambition  and  self-inte- 
rest, and  hesitating  at  no  means,  how- 
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ever  bold,  either  to  encrease  his  wealth 
or  aggrandise  his  family. 

But,  though  the  prayers  of  almost 
every  one  that  heard  the  unjust  man- 
date issued  to  overtake  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude Mowbray,  were  fervently  offered 
fo\  her  escape  (and,  though  as  soldiers 
most  of  them  believed,  as  they  prayed 
seldom,  they  might  reasonably  hope  to 
be  attended  to),  it  so  fell  out  that  all 
their  prayers  were  fruitless.  Just  as 
the  dawn  of  day  broke,  in  its  crimson 
livery  from  the  western  skies,  and  Owen, 
with  attentive  assiduity,  aided  his  beau- 
teous charge  to  mount  her  palfrey,  their 
unsuspected  pursuers  appeared  in  sight. 
The  rose  of  Lancaster,  though  for  a 
moment's  space  it  caught  her  glance, 
awakened  little  heed  in  Gertrude;  but 
Owen  loved  the  gallant  followers  that 
fought  in  Henry's  cause.  The  humblest 
soldier,  whose  hand  and  heart  were  in 
the  service  of  the  King,  to  him  was  as 
a  brother.  Checking  his  steed  he  waited 
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their  approach,  that  he  might  ask  it 
aught  important  had  transpired  within 
the  royal  camp.  But  words  are  want- 
ing to  describe  the  emotions  of  his  soul 
when  he  discovered  he  had  thus  ex- 
posed the  Lady  Gertrude,  whom  he 
served,  to  second  bondage  ;  which,  from 
the  imperfect  tale  the  soldiers  told,  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe 
would  be  as  rigorous  as  unexpected, 
treacherous,  and  impolitic. 

For  the  Laclv  Gertrude,  she  bore  the 
change  of  fortune  with  unshaken  forti- 
tude, and    even   endeavoured   to  calm 
the  generous  resentments  of  the  angry 
Owen  ^  whose  indignation  at  this  de< 
of  Margaret's  was  utterly  unbounded  : 
but  so  little  was  she  able  to  succeed  in 
the  attempt,  that,  when  conducted  to 
the  imperious  presence  of  the  iiuvnsed 
Queen,  he  presumed  so   plainly  to  re- 
buke  her  conduct,  that,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  appease   him,  and   fearing 
lest  his  interest  with  Henry,  whom  she 
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well  knew  would  never  give  his  counte- 
nance to  injustice,  boldly  resolved  te 
remove  the  obstacle  5  and,  with  a  reso- 
lution, that  struck  at  once  astonish- 
ment and  terror  into  all  who  heard  it, 
commanded  him  to  strict  imprisonment 
in  the  Castle  of  Lord  Powis,  in  the 
valley  of  Welch-Pool,  and  Lady  Ger- 
trude, under  the  rigid  guardianship  of 
Sir  Ralph  Fitz-Hugh,  was  held  a  pri- 
soner in  the  closely  guarded  tent  ad- 
joining to  the  Queen's,  and  which  had 
been  originally  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  her  female  train.  The 
better  to  preserve  the  secret  safe  (for  it 
was  not  designed  that  Henry  should  be 
informed  at  that  time  of  the  circum- 
stance), some  few  of  the  Ladies,  under 
the  most  strict  commands  that  they 
should  not  to  any  one  reveal  it,  were 
continued  there;  and  one  amongst  the 
number  chanced  to  be  the  amiable  Lady 
Phillipa  Trevannion,  whose  mild  atten- 
VOL.  III.  K 
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tions  softened,  the  rigorous  hours  of 
captivity,  and  much  alleviated  the  se- 
verities to  which  the  Lady  Gertrude 
was  an  uncomplaining  sufferer. 

From  the  Lord  Pembroke,  who  i 
had  enjoyed,  a  free  access  to  the  royal 
ear,  much  might  be  apprehended.  He, 
and  he  alone,  perchance,  would  dare  to 
hazard  Margaret's  wrath  and  give  this 
story  utterance  ;  and  full  well  was  it 
known  he  would  have  done  so :  for, 
though  his  every  wish  was  in  firm  op- 
position to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to 
the  followers  of  his  fortunes,  pity  and 
generosit}r  held,  in  his  generous  bosom, 
universal  influence,  nor  would  have 
failed  in  Lady  Gertrude's  cause.  His 
absence,  therefore,  was  desirable ;  and 
when  the  King,  about  that  time,  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  the  army  destined 
to  recover  the  princely  Edward  from 
the  rebels'  hands,  the  unsuspecting  Earl 
entreated  eargerly  to  march,  without 
delay.     And   while  the  wily  Margaret 
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congratulated  in  public  both  herself, 
and  the  surrounding  courtiers,  on  his 
ready  zeal,  and  the  good  fortune  that, 
must  ever  follow  the  arms  of  such  a 
leader,  Pembroke,  to  avoid  hearing  his 
well  deserved  praises,  hastily  bade  adieu, 
and,  ere  the  dawn,  was  on  his  way  to 
Scotland  ;  ignorant  at  once  of  the  con- 
finement of  the  Lady  Gertrude,  or  that, 
by  the  Queen's  contrivance  he  was 
chosen,  she  laughed  in  secret  at  the 
unsuspecting  honesty  with  which  he 
modest lv  received  and  thanked  her  for 
her  praises.  w 

Gertrude,  thus  deprived  of  every  hu- 
man being  likely  to  espouse  her  cause, 
was  soon  acquainted  with  her  rigid 
destiny.  The  endeavours  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  in  recovering  the  shock 
his  heart  had  sustained  by  the  loss  of 
the  Lady  Beatrice,  had  been  much  more 
successful  than  even  himself  could  have 
expected  \  and  he  was  prepared  to  obey 
K  2 
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the  pleasure  of  his  Queen,  and,  at  her 
bidding,  give  his  hand  to  Lady  Ger- 
trude Mowbray  without  one  murmur 
of  dissatisfaction.  But  not  with  equal 
readiness  did  the  high  minded  maid 
receive  the  offer  :  well  did  she  pene- 
trate through  the  interested  motives  of 
his  implicit  acquiescence,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding day  beheld  him  more  the  ob- 
ject of  her  scorn  :  a  sentiment  she  took 
so  little  pains  to  hide,  that  even  the 
Earl  was  forced  unwillingly  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  that  it  was  possible  he 
might  be  held  in  most  contemptuous 
hatred. 

Three  weeks  had  nearly  past  when 
it  was  rumoured  through  the  camp  that 
Jasper,  of  Pembroke,  was  hourly  ex- 
pected to  return.  Accident  had  informed 
him  that  the  tale  of  the  young  Edward's 
bondage  was  erroneous,  as  he  was  then 
safe  in  the  Palace  of  his  royal  grand- 
father, Regner,  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  not 
having,  as  had  been  believed,  ever  ar- 
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rived  in  the  North  :  to  which  the  fleet 
had  once,  indeed,  been  destined ;  but, 
by  adverse  winds,  compelled  to  put  back 
to  the  coast  of  France,  and  well  aware 
how  much  the  essential  services  of 
the  undaunted  veterans  he  commanded 
would  be  required  to  check  the  rebels 
in  the  South  of  Wales,  he  bent  his  rapid 
march  towards  Montgomery. 

To  the  Lord  Huntingdon,  indeed, 
this  news  had  little  novelty  to  boast  of: 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  it  some 
days  before.  Neither  was  he  now  to 
learn  that  the  fair  Beatrice,  his  affianced 
bride,  far  from  being  united  to  the  Lord 
Clanrickard,  was,  at  the  luckless  period 
of  the  siege  (in  which  her  gallant  father 
was  compelled  to  yield),  safe  in  the 
south  of  England  ;  where  she  still  con- 
tinued firm  in  her  faith  to  him,  who 
would,  with  much  more  pleasure,  have 
lent  an  ear  to  a  confirmation  of  her  re- 
ported marriage.  His  intention  of  form- 
ing   an    alliance   with   the    honorable 
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House  of  Staire,  had  originated  much 
more  from  motives. of  interest  than  in- 
clination ;  and  the  same  motives  ren- 
dered him,  at  present,  equally  as  de- 
sirous of  breaking  it,  that  he  might 
enter  into  one  of  greater  advantage  with 
the  illustrious  Mowbray's. 

From  Lady  Gertrude  he    was  early 
convinced    he  could   have   nothing  to 
expect:  yet  did  he  oft  repeat  his  un- 
welcome vows,  and   met,  as  often,  an 
avowal  of  her    eternal  aversion.      She 
saw   herself  alone,  unfriended,    in   the 
hands  of  enemies,  yet   did   her  native 
dignity  support  her  even  in  that  trymg 
moment;  nor  did  she  yield  either  to 
complaint  or  fear.     Many,  perhaps,  in 
such   a   situation,    might   have  endea- 
voured to  interest  her  lover  in  her  cause, 
and  sought  relief  in  his  generosity,  which, 
it  might  be  presumed,  would  scorn  to 
accept  a  hand  without  the    wishes    of 
his  lovely  mistress :  but  lo  a  mind  so 
well  endowed  with  the  powers  of  pene- 
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tration,  as  was  that  of  Lady  Gertrude, 
it  could  not  long  be  a  secret  that, 
amongst  almost  every  other  virtue  to 
which  his  Lordship  was  an  utter  stran- 
ger, generosity  of  mind  was  one.  Once, 
indeed,  she  had  so  far  subdued  her 
spirit  as  to  form  the  idea  of  entreating 
Margaret  to  revoke  her  stern  decree, 
but  the  interview  had,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Lady  Jane  Warrenne,  been 
refused  :  and  the  Lady  Phi  Hi  pa  Tre- 
vannion,  whom  alone,  amongst  the  cir- 
cumscribed number,  she  was  permitted 
to  behold,  site  could  have  looked  to 
either  for  friendship  or  assistance,  had, 
from  wliat  cause  she  knew  not,  been 
for  the  last  few  days  prohibited  from 
entering  the  tent. 

Pembroke, about  that  period, rejoined 
the  camp,  and  the  evening  carried  him, 
in  disguise,  to  the  porch  of  Saint  Wine- 
f red's  Abbey,  in  Welch- Pool,  where 
Heaven  once  more  indulged  him  with 

o 

beholding  the  accomplished  Mary  de 
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la  Pole;  with  whom  he  was  no  sooner 
returned  to  Montgomery,  than  the  Lord 
Huntingdon  perceived  he  had  no  time 
to  waste  in  useless  ceremony,  unless  he 
meant  (and  that  was  not  the  case)  to 
lose  the  noble  Gertrude  -,  and  to  con- 
vince her  how  little  hope  there  was  that 
she  could  avoid  his  arrogant  preten- 
sions, he  the  nex-t  morning  presented 
her  a  mandate,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
that  she  should  yield  her  hand,  the  en- 
suing evening,  to  him,  whom  she  had 
destined  for  her  future  Lord. 

Gertrude,  but  little  moved,  received 
the  intelligence  with  a  triumphant  smile 
he  knew  not  to  account  for,  and,  tell- 
ing him  she  should  expect  him  at  the 
appointed  hour,  informed  him  briefly, 
that  his  absence  was  the  sole  favor  he 
could  bestow,  or  she  could  stoop  to  ac- 
cept of. 

Left  to  herself,  she  found  but  too 
much  leisure  for  reflection.  Against 
the  malice  of  her  destiny  she  stood,  in- 
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deed,  prepared;  but  for  the  future 
consequences  of  her  firm  resolves  she 
thought  with  many  and  various  sensa- 
tions. To  the  morning  she  delayed 
the  execution  of  her  adventurous  pur- 
pose, and  strove  to  reassume  her  native 
serenity,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
reflecting  on  the  unmerited  and  severe 
revenge  of  Margaret.  Tiie  mandate, 
so  utterly  destructive  of  her  happiness, 
lay  still  before  her  ;  and,  though  most 
strict  and  rigid  in  its  purport,  still  were 
there  moments  in  winch  she  indulged 
in  doubts  of  its  authenticity  ;  yet  what, 
even  though  they  should  be  just,  would 
they  avail  her  ?  The  unrelenting  Mar- 
garet had,  upon  pain  of  her  severe  ois- 
pleasure,  commanded  that  not  any  one, 
even  of  her  dearest  friends,  should  men- 
tion, in  her  hearing,  Gertrude's  name; 
and,  even  though  she  hud  not,  Ger- 
trude knew  of  none  likely  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  fate.  To  the  Lady  Jane 
Warrenne,  the  only  one  of  Margaret's 
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royal  train  that  was  of  late  permitted  to 
converse  with  her,  she  might  indeed 
have  hinted  her  suspicions,  had  not 
observation  long  since  convinced  her 
that,  if  Lord  Huntingdon  could  dare 
to  attempt  so  wonderous  a  deception, 
the  Lady  Jane  was  very  little  likely  to 
oppose  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


GERTRUDE  was  not  by  nature  suspi- 
cious, but  there  was  something  so  ap- 
parently insidious  lurking  beneath  the 
constrained  courtesy  of  the  Lady  Jane, 
that  her  heart  involuntarily  refused  to 
ber  ^ts  confidence.  Lady  Jane  War- 
renne,  at  the  age  of  six-and-thirty,  was 
still  esteemed  a  beauty,  and  still  single  ; 
not  that  she  had  been  unsolicited  to 
marry,  for  she  had  many  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  highest  rank,  who  vied 
in  their  endeavours  most  to  merit  the 
.approbation  they  were  destined  equally 
to  fail  in.  In  her  native  elegance  of  man- 
ners and  of  person,  joined  to  the  most 
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fascinating  wit,  incomparable  beauty, 
and  the  many  high  accomplishments  of 
which  she  was  the  undisputed  mistress, 
had,  from  the  earliest  period  of  her 
career  at  Court,  gained  most  universal 
admiration  :  yet  was  not  Lady  Jane 
content;  for  fortune,  amidst  the  many 
gifts  she  showered  upon  her,  with  a 
liberal  hand,  decreed  that  the  Lord 
Huntingdon  should  not  experience  that 
degree  of  attachment  for  the  Lady,  as, 
at  a  very  early  age,  he  had  inspired  her 
with. 

Yet  the  Lord  Huntingdon  was  too 
well  skilled  in  the  politics  of  a  Court  to 
make,  by  his  neglect,  an  en^my  of  a 
woman  who,  he  was  well  convinced, 
possessed  at  once  the  ta'ents  and  the 
will  to  be  a  very  powerful  onei  if  mor- 
tified by  indifference  or  neglect.  He 
was,  therefore,  ever  respectful,  some- 
times attentive;  for,  though  he  little 
intended  to  avai1  himself  of  the  know- 
ledge of  her  favorable  sentiments,  his 
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vanity  was  too  much  gratified  by  the 
conquest  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Ladies  of  the  Court  to  suffer 
her  prepossessions  to  expire  ;  which,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  might  have  been 
long  before  the  case,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  occasional  revivals  which  were 
applied,  as  often  as  he  perceived  any 
one  likely  to  become  successful,  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  her  smiles. 

To  acknowledge  to  Lady  Jane  War- 
renne,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
he  intended  to  espouse  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude Mowbray,  was  certainly  by  no 
means  likely  to  interest  her  in  the  pro- 
motion of  his  success;  and,  therefore, 
as  his  kinsman,  Sir  Ralph  Filz  Hugh, 
was,  like  himself,  unmarried,  and  had 
no  scrupulous  objections  concerning 
the  use  of  his  name,  when  it  could 
probably  promote  either  the  interest 
or  the  pleasure  of  a  friend,  the  Eail 
deemed  it  no  very  unpardonable  de- 
ception to  make  the  Lady  Jane  believe 
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it  v.  as  to  gain  the  Lady  Gertrude,  to 
lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the  suit  of  his 
kinsman,  that  he  was  become  her  fre- 
quent visitor  ;  and  Sir  Ralph,  the  better 
to  give  credit  to  the  tale,  was  most 
conveniently  absent:  but,  had  he  not, 
it  is  far  more  than  probable  it  would 
have  been  of  very  little  consequence, 
for  Lady  Jane  was  so  perfectly  well 
disposed  to  believe  the  Eail,  that  it 
must  have  been  some  very  serious  cir- 
cumstance indeed  that  could  have  beeti 
productive  of  so  surprising  a  revolution 
in  her  sentiments  as  to  cause  a  doubt  > 
else  had  her  faith  been  staggered  when 
informed  that,  though  the  Queen  sanc- 
tioned this  marriage,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Lady  Gertrude  should 
be  conducted,  in  secret,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  to 
meet  Sir  Ralph,  who  waited  there  to 
receive  her  plighted  hand,  the  contra- 
diction must  have  convinced  her  she 
was  but  his  tool. 
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This  idea  had,  indeed,  occurred  so 
forcibly  to  the  Earl,  that,  had  it  been 
practicable  to  succeed  without  her  aid, 
he  had   certainly   resolved    not   to  en- 
counter the   many  dangers  her  resents 
ment  would  expose  him  to,  should  a 
discovery  ensue  before  his  purpose  was 
accomplished  :  but  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to   confide  in  some  one,  and 
in  whom,  then,  could    he  confide  with 
so  much  safety  as  in  her,  whose  heart 
believed  him  incapable  of  either  fraud 
or   error.     The  event   was   as   he  had 
hoped,  and  Lady  Jane  promised  to  as- 
sist in    his  design    of  conducting   the 
Lady  Gertrude  to  the  Convent  of  St* 
Nicholas,  on  the  ensuing  evening,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  the  Earl  count- 
ed   those  that    intervened   with    much 
impatience*    nor  once    imagined   they 
were  doomed  to  bring  with  them  dis- 
grace and  disappointment. 

Itipay,  perhaps,  appear  singular  that, 
after  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
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Queen's  authority,   Lord  Huntingdon 

should  need  the  assistance  of  disguise 
for  tin?  attainment  of  his  purpose ;  but 
the  fact  was  he  never  did  possess  it. 
Lord  Pembroke,  who  had  (as  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  apprehended),  at  the 
same  time,  th,<t  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  safety  of  his  young  royal  ne- 
phew, the  Prince  Edward,  heard  also 
of  the  safety  of  the  Lady  Beatrice 
Staire,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
conversation,  divulged  it  tb'ifte  Queen, 
whose  warmth  of  temper  often  hurried 
her  into  decisions  that,  in  her  cooler 
moments,  her  better  judgment  taught 
her  to  disapprove,  no  sooner  teamed 
the  true  slate  of  the  story  from  Lord 
Pembroke,  than  she  repented  of  the 
too  harsh  decree  she  had  pronounced 
against  the  unoffending  Gertrude, whom, 
though  she  did  not  hold  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  release  before  the  Duke, 
her  father,  should  be  returned  to  his 
allegiance.    She  no  longer  regarded  her 
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with  that  degree  of  hatred  which  she 
had  yielded  to  at  the  moment,  when 
informed  by  Sir  Ralph  Filz-Hugh  of 
the  reported  perilous  situation  of  young 
Edward  3  nor  sooner  had  Lord  Pem- 
broke left  her  presence  than  she  sent 
for  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  pretensions  to  the 
Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray  must  be  re- 
signed, since  his  affianced  bride,  the 
beauteous  Beatrice,  was  still  un wedded. 
The  disappointed  Lord  bowed  his 
obedience  and  withdrew  ;  though,  had 
Margaret  been  sufficiently  at  liberty 
to  make  remarks,  it  would  not  have 
escape  J  her  observation,  that  the  com- 
placent smile  with  which  he  had  pro- 
mised, in  compliance  with  her  com- 
mands, to  banish  Lady  Beatrice  from 
his  memory,  at  no  far  distaut  period, 
was  now  supplanted  by  a  clouded  brow, 
that  seemed  to  scorn  the  orders  of  a 
woman,  although  his  Sovereign.  Many, 
perhaps,  knowing  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
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prehended  from  daring  to  dispute  the 
will  of  Margaret,  would,  though  not 
less  contented  than  the  Earl,  have  en- 
tertained no  thought  so  rash  as  that  of 
thwarting  it.  Not  so  Lord  Huntingdon  ; 
his  plans  were  formed  with  speed,  nor 
did  he  lack  of  courage  for  their  execu- 
tion. In  order  to  have  the  more  en- 
tire decision  of  the  Lady  Gertrude's 
fortunes,  he.  had  been  ever  stienuous 
to  remove  all  who  might  prevent  it  to 
a  distance  from  her:  by  him  a  story 
had  been  circulated,  that,  aided  by  the 
friendship  of  the  Lady  Phi  Hi  pa  Tre- 
vannion,she  had  endeavoured  to  escape 
the  camp,  and  her  prohibiten  to  be- 
hold her  any  more  had  i  een  the  conse- 
quence; while  its  prevention  bei  g  en- 
tirely ascribed  to  th6  attentive  vigilance 
of  the  Lady  Jane,  had  placed  1 1 
of  his  persecution  more  totaily  m  hep 
power. 

The    two    days  after    the   arrival   of 
Pembroke  had  been  past1,  by  Margaret, 
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iu  devising  a  method  to  free  Owen  from 
his  confinement  in  the  Red  Castle,  'be- 
fore it  should   he  discovered,  and  in- 
terpreted to  her  discredit  5  but  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Lord  Powis  rendered  such 
a  measure   utterly    impracticable ;    for 
she   well   knew  the  nobleman   he  had 
deputed  as  his  warder,  in  his  absence, 
was  too  tenacious  of  the  high  trust  re- 
posed in  him  to  resign  so  great  a  charge 
in  absence  of  Lord  Powis,  unless  em- 
powered by  the  royal  signet :  and  that 
signet,  as    Margaret   uas  tenacious  of 
her  power,  she  knew  no  messenger  of 
trust,  sufficiently  approved,  to  send  it 
by.     Owen,  who   had  found   means  to 
escape  his   guards,  that   day   returned 
to   the  camp  ;   and   Pembroke   was,   at 
the  moment  of  her  embarrassment,  put- 
ting an  end   to   all  further  deliberation, 
by  explaining  as  much  of  the  compli- 
cated story  as  he  knew  to  the  compas- 
sionate Henry  ;  to  whom  Margaret,  no 
longer  able  to   conceal  it,    boldly  re- 
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vealed  the  rest,  and  trusted  to  her  Ion" 
tried  influence  to-  befriend  her  cause  . 
a  trust  which  did  not  even  then  deceive 
her. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  evening 
when  Mary,  with  a  heartfelt  gratitude, 
bade  a  friendly  farewell   to  the    Lord 
Pembroke,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent, 
and,    accompanied   by    Lady    Phillipa 
Trevannion,  entered  the  anti-room  that 
led  to  Gertrude's  chamber.  Pale  terror, 
and  confused  alarm,  sat  evident  on  every 
feature  of  the  Lady  Jane,  who  was  most 
evidently  prepared  firmly  to  deny  their 
further  progress^  till  the  Queen's  ring 
compelled  her  acquiescence.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  painted  arras  the  eyes  of 
Mary  eagerly  sought  the  form  of  Ger- 
trude, whom  she  beheld  reclining  on 
the  arm  of  a  rude  gothic  chair,  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  tent  -,  a  table,  covered 
with  tapestry,  richly  wrought, was  placed 
before  her,  on  which  was  a  large  book 
and  crucifix.     She  moved  not  at  their 
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entrance,  nor  even  appeared  conscious 
they  were  present.  Fear  stole  to  the 
heart  of  Mary  ;  she  faintly  pronounced 
her  name,  but  no  answer  interrupted 
the  awful  silence.  .  She  hesitated,  and 
Lady  Philiipa  fearing,  from  her  exces- 
sive trembling,  as  her  hand  rested  on 
her  arm,  that  her  spirits  would  prove 
unequal  to  the  scene,  mildly  entreated 
her  to  walk  without  till  Lady  Gertrude 
should  again  awake. 

"  You  do  not  think  she  sleeps,"  said 
Mary,  as  she  fixed  on  a  solemn  and  en- 
quiring look  upon  Phillipa'sface;  who, 
conscious  that  she  had  divined  her 
thoughts,  again  endeavoured  to  engage 
her  to  withdraw.  "  Not  till  this  dread- 
ful uncertainty  is  first  removed,"  she 
answered.  "JIa!  softly,  did  she  not 
sigh  r  Let  us  advance,  my  friend,  per- 
haps my  own  alarms  outgo  my  reason." 

Slowly  trey  advanced  towards  the 
table.  Never  before  had  Mary  seen  the 
face  of  Gertrude  look   more  beautiful, 
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though  never  was  she  habited  more 
simply.  Her  tall  and  graceful  form  was 
loosely  wrapt  in  a  long  night  robe  of 
light  grey  Munster-de-villers,  and  her 
auburn  tresses,  partly  confined  within 
a  net  of  silver,  save  where  a  straggling 
ringlet  had  escaped,  and  shaded,  with 
becoming  contrast,  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  her  open  brow,  on  which  the 
traces  of  hope  and  resignation  still  were 
evident.  The  page  she  had  been  pe- 
rusing was  turned  down;  and  in  her 
hand,  as  it  hung  languid  by  her  side, 
she  held  her  bead-roll.  Alary,  for  a 
moment,  flattered  herself  she  slept;  yet, 
though  the  rose  had  not  forsook  her 
cheek,  there  was  a  something  in  her 
countenance  that  filled  her  with  alarm, 
and  many  a  sad  conjecture,  for  a  mo- 
ment herself,  and  Lady  Phillipa,  re- 
garded her  in  silence,  till  the  bead-rolL 
fell  from  her  hand  ;  and  Mary,  no  lon- 
ger able  to  controul  her  feelings,  pro- 
nounced her  name  aloud. 
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The  heavy  eyes  of  Gertrude  half  un. 
closed,  and,  for  a  moment,  beamed 
with  transcient  pleasures,  she  seemed 
to  recollect,  spite  of  the  lethargy  that 
preyed  upon  her  senses,  the  well  known 
accents  of  her  voice.  Slowly  she  raised 
her  half  inconscious  hand,  and  faintly, 
fondly  grasping  that  of  Mary,  placed 
it  on  her  heart;  and,  with  a  half 
breath  ad  blessing  on  her  gentle  kins- 
woman, heaved  a  faint  sigh,  and  sunk, 
deprived  of  motion,  in  her  arms. 

The  cries  of  the  fair  spectators  of  this 
last  eventful  scene  soon  brought  the 
Lady  Jane  Warrenne  to  the  chamber, 
from  whose  disordered  expressions  they 
soon  learned,  with  horror,  that  it  was 
apprehended  Lady  Gertrude  had  swal- 
lowed poison;  though  how  procured 
she  knew  not.  A  billet  on  the  table 
met  the  eye  of  Mary;  she  perused  it 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution,  as 
if  desirous  to  know  the  full  extent  of 
misery  fate  decreed  her }  but  her  heart 
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chilled  with  horror  at  its  purport.     It 
was  as  follows : 

"  Beset  with  enemies,  unable  to  re- 
sist their  rigid  laws,  yet  scorning  to 
endure  them,  I  have  availed  me  of  the 
ouly  means  that  Heaven  had  left  to 

"  Gertrude  Mowbray." 

'  The  eventful  circumstance  of  Lady 
Gertrude's  unexpected  death  soon 
spread  throughout  the  limits  of  the 
camp,  from  which  Lord  Huntingdon 
had,  early  in  the  day,  departed.  It 
wanted  but  an  hour  of  the  time  at 
which  he  had  flattered  himself  he  should 
secure  his  beauteous  prize,  and  he  al- 
ready waited  with  impatience,  at  the 
appointed  spot,  for  the  expected  ap- 
pearance of  Gertrude  and  the  wily  Lady 
.lane  :  from  whence  he  was  to  bear  her 
to  the  Convent  of  Saint  Nicholas.  That 
hour  was  destined  never  to  arrive.  Ab- 
sorbed in  sorrow,  Mary  hung  in  speech- 
less agony  over  the  insensible,  though 
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still  beauteous  form  of  her  loved  kins- 
woman ;  nor  marked  the  scenes  that 
were  transacted  round  her.  But  Phil- 
lipa  observed,  with  serious  heed,  the 
agitated  brow  and  hurried  steps  with 
which  the  Lady  Jane  continued  ever 
and  anon  to  pace  the  tent,  and  seemed 
to  start  at  every  sound  that  passed.  The 
trampling  of  horses  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance; she  arose  and  listened  with  at- 
tention, which,  as  it  approached,  en- 
creased  to  the  most  visible  alarm,  as  it 
continued  to  approach  more  near.  "  It 
is  he,"  she  cried  ;  *  which  way,  good 
Gods,  shall  I  prevent  his  entrance }" 

"  Whose  entrance,  Lady  Jane,"  de- 
manded the  Lady  Trevannion,  "  whom 
do  you  then  expect  that  comes,  as  it 
should  seem  so  lit  le  wished  for  ?"  A 
violent  contention  from  without,  joined 
to  an  almost  incessant  clashing  of  swords, 
where  many  a  hardy  stroke  bespoke 
the  mutual  animosity  of  the  assailants, 

VOL.  III.  L 
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relieved  her  from  an  answer  she  was 
little  prepared  to  give.  "  Saint  Cuth- 
bert,"  she  exclaimed,  "  preserve  Lord 
Huntingdon  ;"  and  rushed,  like  light- 
ning, from  the  tent,  leaving  the  asto- 
nished maids  overcome  with  fear  and 
wonder. 

In  a  few  moments  the  amiable  Owen 
Tudor  entered,  pale  and  bleeding,  and 
his  wan  looks  bepoke  how  much  he 
was  exhausted.  "  Curse  on  my  ad- 
verse fortune,''  he  exclaimed,  turning 
to  Pembroke,  who  followed  him,  i(  the 
coward  is  escaped :  he  fled  just  at  the 
moment  that  my  treacherous  sword 
broke,  and  deceived  my  vengeance." 

i<  Fatal  event :  yet,  Owen,  heed  it 
not.  Trust  me,  if  in  the  woods  he 
seeks  for  safety,  he  will  find  it  not; 
our  followers  must  surround  him:  but 
you  bleed." 

"  It  is  but  a  trifling  wound  ;  lend 
me  your  arm :  my  eyes  are  dimmed; 
perchance  it  will  soon  be  past.     How 
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fares  the  Lady  Gertrude  ?  Lead  me  to 
her:  if  she  has  escaped  his  treachery 
all  is  well." 

"  She  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Hunt- 
ingdon," replied  Phillipa,"  for  the  voice 
of  Mary  was  rendered  inarticulate  by 
sorrow;  "  another  time  you  shall  be- 
hold her,  Sir ;  at  present  suffer  me  to 
bind  your  wounds,  and  think  upon  some 
means  for  your  removal  to  your  couch. " 

"  Gracious  maid,  it  needs  not ;  yet 
J  will  yield  me  to  your  gentle  counsel : 
but  say,  may  I  not  see  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude?" he  asked,  in  a  voice  whose 
growing  weakness  told  his  wounds  were 
mortal. 

"  See  her,"  cried  Pembroke,  who, 
as  he  supported  the  now  sinking  Owen, 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Gertrude's 
lifeless  form,  stretched  on  her  wicker 
couch,  in  silent  death.  "  Good  Owen 
think  not  of  it  at  this  time ;  perchance 

L  2 
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you  shall  be  more  happy.  Alas  !  you 
bleed  apace. " 

"  It  is  in  her  cause,  and  I  regret  it 
not,"  cried  Owen,  as  he  sunk  within 
his  circling  arms  ;  "  yet,  Pembroke, 
hear  my  wish  :  Should  death  overtake 
the  brother,  who  lias  ever  held  you 
dearest  to  his  soul,  wear  on  your  sword 
the  injuries  of  Gertrude,  and  let  not 
Huntingdon  escape  .  . .  .  "  unpunished, 
he  would  have  said,  but  faintness,  even 
almost  to  death,  stole  over  his  speech, 
and  Owen  spoke  no  more. 

cc  Happy  insensibility/'  cried  Pem- 
broke, as  he  softly  laid  him  down: — 
"  Thus  should  thou  shun  a  sight  too 
powerful  for  thy  feeling  heart  to  bear. 
To  your  kind  care  one  moment  I  will 
leave  him,  gentle  Lady,  and,  on  the 
instant,  bring  his  followers  to  bear  him 
to  his  tent.  To  Margaret,  and  her  ac- 
cursed power,  is  all  this  havoc  owing." 

The  first  use  Owen  had  made  of 
liberty,  after  he  had  left  the  King,  was 
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to  repair  to  Lady  Gertrude's  presence ; 
and  Pembroke,  though  convinced  how 
little  cause  he  had  to  hope  from  Lady 
Mary,  was  yet  too  much  enchanted  by 
being  permitted  to  serve  her,  to  banish 
himself  from  society  ;  which  his  reason 
told  him  he  had  better  shun.  He  hoped 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
conducting Mary  to  her  tent;  and  thus 
was  he  in  waiting  when  he  beheld  the 
approach  of  Owen.  Pembroke  felt  a 
momentary  embarrassment  at  being 
thus  detected ;  which  soon  vanished  on 
reflecting  that,  if  he  was  in  a  ridicu- 
lous predicament,  Owen  was,  at  that 
moment,  in  the  same  situation*  Their 
joy  at  meeting  was  unfeigned  and  mu- 
tual -s  so  was  their  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  Margaret.  The  discussion 
indispensably  held  them  long,  and  the 
hours  past  unnoticed  till  the  sun  was 
sunk  behind  the  distant  hills. 

The   soldiers  were  retiring  to  their 
homely  beds  of  straw,  and  already  did 
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the  wary  centinel  demand  the  watch 
word  of  the  passing  traveller,  when, 
shrouded  by  the  veil  of  evening,  Ro- 
bert, of  Huntingdon,  impatient  at  de- 
lay, approached,  with  cautious  steps, 
the  tent  that  held  the  departed  Ger- 
trude. Owen,  whose  eyes  had  often 
wandered  thither,  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Eurl-s  who,  leaving  his 
companions  on  the  other  side  the  deep 
morass,  to  fix  the  scaling  ladders  for  the 
descent  of  the  Ladies,  spurred  his  free 
courser  over;  nor  did  his  adventurous 
kinsman,  Ralph  Fitz-Hugh,  demur  at 
following  him. 

"  Do  you  not  mark  these  men," 
asked  Owen  of  his  brother,  while  his 
eager  and  impatient  eye  remarked  their 
progress,  and  his  firm  hand  grasped 
the  handle  of  his  courtle-axe.  "  Some 
treachery  is,  it  seems,  on  foot  to  night. 
Ha  !  and.,  by  my  soul,  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude is  the  object.     This  way,  Pern- 
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broke,  behold  they  take   the  winding 
path,  and  wear  to  skirt  the  camp." 

When  fraud  or  force  assailed,  ever 
was  the  arm  of  Pembroke  ready  to  par- 
take of  danger.  They  met  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon, even  at  the  moment  he  com- 
plained, with  bitterest  invective,  against 
the  Lady  Jane;  and  Owen  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  purpose  even  before 
lie  had  an  opportunity  to  demand  it :  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued;  their  bran- 
dished weapons  glittered  in  silvery  moon 
beams,  and  often  did  their  well  tried 
helms  resound  with  many  a  ponderous 
blow :  twice  did  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don yield  beneath  the  superior  skill  of 
Owen's  arm;  and,  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  conflict,  he  must  have 
fallen,  had  not  the  sword  of  Owen  shat- 
tered in  pieces,  and  Lord  Huntingdon 
seized  the  eventful  minute  to  plunge 
his  dagger  in  the  side  of  the  youthful 
hero#  and,  spurring  his  stately  steedj 
sought  safety,  from  revenge,  in  flight ; 
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but  Sir  Ralph  Fitz-IIugh  preferred  con- 
fiding in  the  generosity  of  his  antago- 
nist, and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  yielded 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

If  regret  could  have  been  of  any 
avail,  Margaret  sincerely  felt  it  for  the 
fate  of  Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray.  She 
now  plainly  perceived  that  the  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  for 
ever  precluded.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
loss;  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  con- 
scious that  his  conduct  was  such  as 
could  not  expect  pardon,  revolted  to 
the  standard  of  the  white  rose,  with 
fifteen  hundred  followers.  A  conside- 
ration which,  added  to  his  numerous 
connections  with  many  of  the  most 
powerful  Houses  in  the  land,  procured 
him  a  most  honorable  reception;  and 
the  bold  projects  then  about  to  be  at- 
tempted by  York,  gave  a  full  scope  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  new  ally. 

The  following  evening  saw  the  mourn- 
ful train,  that  wept  the  untimely  fate 
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of  Lady  Gertrude,  following,  with  slow 
and  solemn  steps,  the  sable  bier,  on 
which  she  lay  extended,  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Saint  Nicholas.  The  drums 
were  muffled,  and  the  standards  bound, 
throughout  each  quarter  of  the  camp  -, 
and  even  the  cheek  of  the  veteran  sol- 
dier was  gemmed  with  the  tear  of  sensi- 
bility, as  they  wound  their  progress 
through  the  long  extended  ranks.  No 
sooner  were  they  passed  than  a  uni- 
versal murmur  rose;  the  young  men 
pitied  Owen,  and  the  elder,  for  the 
first  time,  joined  in  condemning  the 
severity  of  their  Queen  j  who  hitherto, 
in  their  opinions,  could  not  be  in  error, 
for  her  high  spirit  never  failed  to  charm 
the  warrior,  whose  bosom  beat,  like 
her's,  with  rapture  at  the  inspiring 
sounds  of  war;  nor  was  she  less  the, 
idol  of  her  royal  Lord  than  of  her  fol- 
lowers. 

The  awful  bell,  that  tolled  its  dismal 
L  5 
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peal  from  the  gothic  spire  of  Saint  Ni- 
cholas, struck  heavily  on  the  ear  of 
the  passing  traveller :  but,  ah  !  how 
much  more  heavily  on  the  heart  of 
Owen,  who,  on  the  couch  of  sick  less, 
learned,  from  the  thoughtless  tongue  of 
one  that  served  him,  the  hopeless  story 
of  her  fate.  Arrived  within  the  walls, 
the  massy  gates  of  the  Convent  were 
thrown  wide  to  receive  her  to  its  bo- 
som ;  who  was  expected  at  that  hour, 
the  night  before,  to  have  left  its  holy 
fane  a  beauteous  bride:  yet  that  reflec- 
tion alone  possessed  the  power  to  in- 
pire  Mary  with  resolution  to  support 
the  afflicting  scene.  Well  did  she  know 
the  heart  of  Gertrude,  and  the  keen 
misery  that  must  have  been  her  lot  if 
fate  had  destined  her  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  Lord  Huntingdon.  On  entering 
the  cloister  they  were  joined  by  the 
Monks,  in  full  procession;  who,  cross- 
ing themselves  devoutly,  as  they  led 
the  way  to  the  chapel,  chaunted,  in so- 
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lemn  tones,  the  funeral  dirge;  while 
the  deep  pealing  organ  swelled  its  har- 
monious strains,  and  the  dim  glare  of 
the  torch  light  gleamed  around,  ren- 
dering the  scene  more  affectingly  su- 
blime. 

The  awful  bier,  covered  with  a  costly 
cloth  of  gold,  on  which  the  weeping 
maids,  that,  in  her  life  time,  had  loved 
the  ill-starred  Gertrude,  had  strewed 
the  sweetest  flowers  in  fond  profusion, 
was  deposited  by  the  Holy  Fathers  at 
the  altar's  foot ;  and  her  afflicted  friends, 
with  many  a  heartfelt  pang,  bade  a  last 
sad  farewell,  and  left  the  Convent  in 
the  same  solemn  order  they  had  en- 
tered. Two  days  thence  had  bren  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  funeral  rites;  at  which 
she  had  signified  her  intention  to  atteud 
in  person. 

It  was  as  the  wasting  hours  wound 
fast  towards  midnight,  that  the  vassals 
of    the  young    Lord   of    Waisipghaoi 
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loudly  sounded  the  bell  at  the  Abbey 
gates,    and   announced    the  arrival   of 
their   master,    who  came   to    pass  the 
night  in  holy  prayer  for  the   preserva- 
tion  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  I  Tilde— 
brand,  of  Warwick,  from    the  bed   of 
perilous  sickness,   in    consequence,  as 
it    was    greatly  feared,    of   the  jastly 
awakened  vengeance  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
the  good  Knight  having  been  somewhat 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  a  vow 
made  to  his  honor.     The  Holy  Fathers 
readily  conducted  the  young  Lord  to 
their  chapel ;  and,  after  promising  to 
join  with  him  in   his  religious  duties, 
admonished  him  to  be  punctual  in  the 
performance  of  his  oraisons,  and,  com- 
mending him  to  the  protection  of  their 
Saint,  withdrew,   and  left   him   to  his 
meditations. 

The  youthful  pilgrim  approached  the 
altar  with  reverential  awe,  his  arms 
were  folded  on  his  pensive  breast,  and 
his  eyes  sought  the  earth  in  mild  and 
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lowly  semblance  of  humility;  nor  was 
it  till  he  bent  his  knee  before  the  holy 
shrine,  that    he  beheld,  by   the  dimly 
burning  lamp  that   hung  extended  by 
an  iron  chain  above  ii,  and  darted  its 
pale  beams  across  the  high  arched  roofs, 
the  bier  of  Lady  Gertrude.     The  so- 
lemnity both  of  the  place  and  hour  had 
much  impressed  his  feelings,  for  there 
is  natural  instinct  in  the  heart  of  almost 
every  human   being,  even  though  un- 
tainted with  the  dark  sullen   influence 
of  superstition,  that  cannot,  at  the  so- 
lemn  midnight  hour,  walk,  unaccom- 
panied,   tii rough  the  hallowed   monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  without  experiencing 
sentiments  of  the  most  awful  nature: 
so,    at  least,    it  was   with  the  gallant 
Walsingham,  little  at  other  times  ad- 
dicted to  reflection  ;  but,  the  discovery 
that  he  was  kneeling  by  the  remains  of 
a  departed    soul,    inspired    his    bosom 
with  sensations  which  he  strove  in  vain 
to  banish. 
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Happy,  indeed,  was  the  youthful 
Walsingham,  when  he  had  told  the 
last  b  ad  of  his  rosary;  and  though 
his  prayers,  perhaps,  were  something 
interrupted  by  the  frequent  wandering 
of  his  thoughts  towards  the  melancholy 
memento  at  his  side,  he  could  not  help 
believing  there  could  be  but  little  sin, 
though  he  should  pass  the  intervening 
time  till  the  chiming  of  the  midnight 
vespers  should  again  summon  him  to 
his  devotions  in  a  more  distant  part  of 
the  hallowed  pile. 

Lord  Walsingham,  though  in  the 
field  of  battle  never  known  to  fear,  was 
not,  most  certainly,  a  total  stranger  to 
its  influence.  As  he  sat  leaning  against 
one  of  the  gothic  pillars,  beneath  the 
deep  red  basement,  at  the  western  side 
of  the  Abbey,  all  around  was  silent, 
dark,  and  dismal,  save  where  the  dis- 
tant lamp,  to  which  he  was  nearly  op- 
posite, dispensed  its  wavering  beams, 
and  marked  the  long  drawn  shadows  of 
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the  numerous  shrines,  as  they  spread 
over  the  extensive  edifice,  and  the  low 
murmur  of  the  inferior  Monks  broke, 
ever  and  anon,  upon  his  ear,  as  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  convent  he  heard 
them  chaunting  masses  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed  ;  who,  for  that  pious  ser- 
vice, had  been  liberal  in  their  dona- 
tions to  their  holy  order.  It  was  not 
certainly  from  a  desire  of  contemplating 
the  sable  bier  of  Gertrude  Mowbray ; 
yet  it  is  as  certain  that  his  eyes  still 
turned  towards  it,  while  he,  in  secret, 
wished  he  could  avoid  hearing  the 
clock  proclaim  the  midnight  hour,  that 
so  he,  alas  !  might  avoid  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  altar's  foot. 

Suddenly  did  he  hear  a  heavy  sigh 
issue  from  that  part  of  the  chapel;  he 
shuddered,  and  involuntarily  rose  from 
the  stone  bench  he  sat  on :  lie  had  in- 
tended to  advance,  but  irresolution  held 
bim  to  the  place  he  stood  on,  till  again 
he  heard    the  sigh   more  audibly  re- 
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peated.  <c  Holy  Saint  Nicholas,"  ex- 
claimed the  Knight*  as  he  crost  him- 
self, with  more  devotion  than  is  com- 
mon to  a  youn  ;  cavalier  of  three-and- 
twenty,  as,  at  the  same  time,  lie  ven- 
tured to  look  towards  the  altar.  Gra- 
cious Heaven !  the  pall  was  thrown 
aside,  and,  on  the  uncovered  bier,  a 
fair  female  form,  arrayed  in  drapery  of 
virgin  white,  lay  half  reclined  ;  while 
her  long  garments,  floating  on  the  pave- 
ment, formed  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  sable  trappings  of  woe  that  hung 
the  aisle,  on  which  Lord  Walsingham 
had  discovered  many  a  highly  embla- 
zoned chevron  of  the  Norfolk  arms. 
The  heart  of  the  astonished  Walsing- 
ham beat  hard;  never  before  had  terror 
half  so  strongly  marked  his  manly  spi- 
rit, when  slow  and  heavily  the  iron 
wicket, leading  from  the  cloisters,  turned 
slowly  on  its  grating  hinges ;  the  figure 
rose  with  speed,  and,  re-adjusting  the 
pall,  instantly  glided  through  the  long 
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drawn  aisle,  and  was  lost  in  distance, 
at  the  moment  that  one  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  of  the  Convent  entered,  as  was 
his  duty,  to  inform  Lord  Walsmgham 
that  it  then  verged  fast  to  the  hour  o£ 
twelve;  at  which  time  the  good  bro- 
therhood would  encounter  him  with 
oraisons.  He  seemed  but  little  to  re- 
gard the  bier,  save,  as  he  past  it,  to 
utter  an  Ave-Mane  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed;  for  scenes  like  those  were 
grown,  from  long  habitude,  familiar  to 
his  eyes,  and  having,  with  all  sanctity, 
declared  his  business,  and  exhorted  the 
young  Lord  to  the  observance  of  his 
pious  purpose,  he  slowly,  with  sober 
steps,  retraced  the  cloister,  towards 
which  the  figure,  at  his  entrance,  had 
disappeared. 

The  reverential  awe  that  had  at  first 
inspired  the  bosom  of  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  was  suddenly,  by  this  occurrence, 
changed  to  sentiments  of  a  far  different 
description.     Oft  had   he  heard  of  the 
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pious  frauds  practised  upon  the  credu- 
lous world  by  the  good  brethren,  to 
smooth,  like  other  men,  the  thorny 
paths  of  life, nor  could  he  forbear  smiling 
at  the  reverence  he  had  felt  for  this 
nocturnal  wanderer,  whom,  he  little 
doubted,  to  be  some  fair  friend  of  the 
good  Father's  solitary  hours. 

How  could  such  impious  thoughts  as 
these  expect  to  pass  unpunished  ?  Per- 
haps he  did  not  expect  it;  or,  if  he 
did,  he  must  have  found  himself  most 
woefully  disappointed  when  the  same 
form,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  a  distant  aisle,  appeared 
again,  as  if  in  judgment  of  them,  al- 
most at  his  side.  "  Holy  Saint  Nicho- 
las !  she  is  here  again,"  cried  AValsing- 
ham,  who  now  indeed  began  to  think 
his  last  thoughts  were  erroneous.  "  What 
ho !  there  :  Father  Saint  Francis,  enter 
I  beseech  you." 

"  Oh  !  if  he  does,  my  hopes  are  lost 
for  ever,"  exclaimed  the  lovely  object 
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of  his  terror.  "  Gentle  stranger,  for 
pity's  sake  be  silent;  my  hopes  of 
happiness  depend  but  on  concealment." 

"  Aye  as  the  tomb,  fair  maid,  if  you 
command  me :  but  soft,  here  comes  the 
Friar;  tempt  him  not,  but  retire.  Father, 
What  now  ?" 

fl  Did  you  not  call,  my  son,"  en- 
quired the  priest,  "  methought  I  heard 
a  voice." 

<f  It  was  not  me,  Father,  though  I 
thank  your  care,"  cried  Walsingham, 
as  a  momentary  quake  of  conscience 
stole  unwelcomly  across  his  mind,  and, 
crossing  himself,  he  trusted  that  Saint 
Nicholas,  if  he  gave  himself  leisure  for 
reflection,  would  consider  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  pardon  the  transgres- 
sion. 

"  God  speed  you  well  then  ;  I  will 
hence  to  chapel." 

"  Amen;  and  thank  you  for  your 
prayer,  good  Father,"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  as   he  watched  the  tardy  steps 
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of  the  Friar  with  impatience,  and 
about  to  call  upon  his  fair  unknown  to 
cheer  the  tedious  moments  with  her 
presence,  when,  in  the  midst  of  these 
unholy  thoughts,  the  hollow  echoes  of 
the  Convent's  clock,  which  most  un- 
welcomly  delayed  his  dreams  of  hap- 
piness, by  recalling  to  his  memory  the 
almost  forgotten  Sir  Hldebrand,  of 
Warwick ;  and,  though  his  thoughts 
wandered  between  what  he  began  to 
fancy  something  very  like  new  born 
love  and  duty,  certain  it  is,  that  he 
approached  the  holy  altar  of  Saint  Ni- 
cholas with  less  degree  of  alarm  than 
he  had  quitted  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  the 
soft  voice  of  hi*  new  found  fellow  pil- 
grim join  him  in  the  hallowed  rites ; 
nor  did  she  shun  him  when,  at  their 
conclusion,  he  led  her  to  a  cushion, 
near  the  bier  she  had  so  lately  risen 
from,  and  begged  her  to  relate  the  sin- 
gular event  to  which  he  owed  the  hap- 
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piness  of  meeting   her.     Unhesitating 
she  obeyed   him,   for  Gertrude  Mow- 
bray could,  to  one  whose  orders  bound 
him  to  succour  the  oppressed,  have  no 
necessity  for    concealment.     "  I  am," 
said   she,    "  Sir   Knight,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  singular  cir- 
cumstances, which  you  shall  know  here- 
after, obliged  me  10  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  death.     An  ancient  chaplain, 
of  our  House,  well  skilled   in  all  the 
property  of  herbs,  prepared  the  draught, 
which,  by  the   will   of  Heaven,  I   was 
possessed  of;  but  yesterday,  a  prisoner 
in  the  Lancastrian  camp,  I  freed  my- 
self by  its  effects;  which  have  fulfilled 
my  hopes;  but,  from  this  Abbey's  high 
and  darksome  walls,  where  I  much  fear 
I  am  but  \cry  little  less  in   danger,  I 
must  confess   I   know   not  how  to  es- 
cape/' 

"  Nay,  Lady,  by  my  soul  I  think 
your  fears  well  founded  ;  but  you  much 
underrate  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  and 
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he  spoke  with  warmth,  fC  if  you  be- 
lieve these  very  holy  men  have  better 
thoughts  than  we  have.  In  truth  I 
"have  no  little  inclination  to  revenge  the 
affront  you  offer  to  my  brave  brothers 
in  arms  (for  I  too  am  a  soldier),  by  not 
offering  my  aid,  for  fear  you  should  re- 
fuse it." 

"  Fear  me  not,  my  Lord,  necessity 
has  taught  me  much  humility." 

"  Nay,  then  ;    far  be  it  ever  from 
Walsingham  to  create  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  your  repentance.     The  worthy 
Friar  Francis  (Heaven  reward   him  for 
it)  closed  not  the  iron  wicket  after  him, 
and  we,  perchance,  may  that  way  find 
an  easy  opportunity  to  leave  the  Con- 
vent.'?    Gertrude  hesitated  not  a  mo- 
ment's space  to  accept  his  services,  as 
frankly  as   he   offered  them;    while  the 
young   Knight,  for  the   better  conve- 
nience of  himself  and  fair  companion, 
lighted  a  waxen  taper,  once  designed 
for  the   more   sacred   service  of  Saint 
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Nicholas  3  but  whose  friendly  ray  con- 
ducted them  more  readily  to  the  wicket. 
He  found  it  happily,  as  he  had  hoped, 
unbarred,  and  they  passed  onward  till 
they  found  themselves  within  the  low 
browed  cloisters  that  enclosed  the  courts 
of  the  Abbey,  on  the  southern  side: 
all  here  was  still  and  silent  as  the  tombs, 
that  rose  innumerable  in  the  grounds 
that  lay  to  the  left  below  the  chapel's 
wall,  save  when  the  rising  gale  sighed 
mournfully  through  the  high  grass  that 
covered  the  more  humble  resting  places 
of  the  poorer  brethren,  or,  echoing 
through  the  long  drawn  arches,  gave 
them  a  momentary  alarm. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  brought  the 
wanderers  to  a  small  postern  gate  of 
open  iron-work.  Gertrude  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  speedy  escape  -y  but 
soon  did  the  flattering  hope  take  wing, 
when  she  found  it  led  them  to  the  Con- 
vent's garden,  which  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  of  insurmountable  height.  "  Oh  ! 
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we  are  lost,"  she  exclaimed,  whh  ac- 
cents of  the  keenest  disappointment, 
while  her  hand  trembled  on  the  arm  of 
Walsingham  :  "  Do  yon  not  see  in 
yonder  grotto  stands  the  Father  Fran- 
cis ?" 

"  Aye,  Lady,  by  the  Mass,  and  ne- 
ver yet  did  Friar  appear  more  wel- 
come." 

"  Nay,  my  good  Lord,  this  is  no 
time  for  mirth  ;  let  me  entreat  you  to 
return  into  the  chapel.  Should  we  be 
observed  you  do  not  apprehend  one 
half  of  the  severity  with  which  they 
would  pursue  you." 

u  Trust  me,  you  greatly  wrong  these 
gentle  churchmen,  Lady  Gertrude : 
believe  me,  who  have  once  or  twice 
before  inspected  the  inside  of  a  mo- 
il astry,  the  Friar  will  never  hinder  our 
departure.  This  way,  if  you  please : 
nay,  do  not  let  your  courage  fail  you 
now.  Your  blessing,  Father  Francis," 
cried  the   youth  ;  as,  with   the   Lady 
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Gertrude  closely  veiled,  he  unexpectedly 
approached  the  grotto. 

rt  Save  thee,  my  son  :  thou  hast  it," 
said  the  priest,  rising,  with  some  emo- 
tion, from  his  seat,  "  and  may  the  good 
Saint  Nicholas  ever  have  you  in  his  most 
holy  keeping." 

"  Some  time  hence,  good  Father, 
but,  at  present,  your  earthly  aid,  I 
believe,  will  better  speed  us  :  know  you 
by  what  means  we  may  leave  these 
walls?" 

"  This  key,  Sir  Knight,  perchance," 
replied  the  Friar,  "  may  serve  your 
purpose.  With  its  assistance  you  may 
pass  the  door  behind  the  yew  tree  walk, 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  garden,  nor 
will  I  doubt  of  your  entire  discretion  -y 
but  be  an  humble  beadsman  for  your 
safety,  and  that  of  your  fair  dame." 

cc  We  are  your  debtor,  Father,"  said 
the  Earl,  with  an  arch  smile,  which 
Gertrude  knew  full  well  the  meaning 

YOL.  III.  M 
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of:  "  believe  me,  we  are  bound  to  hold 
your  discretion  also  in  esteem  ;  but  you 
may  want  this  key :  could  you  not 
find  some  means  ?" 

"  When  you  are  past,  my  son,  secure 
the  door,  and  throw  the  key  over  the 
the  garden  walls,  as  occasion  may,  as 
you  observe,  require  it,"  said  the  Friar. 
«c  True,"  answered  Walsiugham,  "  for, 
by  its  means,  the  fair  maid  yonder  . .  ." 

"  Follow  me  quickly,"  said  the  good 
priest,  ere  he  could  conclude  the  sen- 
tence. "  Pursue  this  winding  path,  and, 
on  the  left,  pass  by  the  hallowed  statue 
of  our  Lady,  till  you  shall  enter  on  the 
avenue  of  darksome  pines,  that  brings 
you  to  your  place  of  destination."  The 
Earl,  with  a  liberal  hand,  rewarded  his 
compliance  ;  and  little  more  delight  did 
Gertrude's  heart  experience  than  did 
the  listening  Friar's,  when  he  heard  the 
door  close  after  them,  as,  from  a  distant 
path,  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
assurance  of  their  wished  for  absence. 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  the  young 
travellers  found  themselves  much  in- 
debted to  their  torch  light ;  without 
which  they  had  found  much  difficulty 
to  pursue  their  way;  yet  the  good  spi- 
rits of  the  thoughtless  Walsingham  did 
not  forsake  him.  "  Do  you  not  feel 
your  curiosity,"  said  he,  as  he  re- 
placed her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and, 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other, 
slowly  proceeded  through  the  rugged 
paths  beneath  the  Abbey's  "  ivy  mot- 
tled towers." — "  Do  you  not  long  to 
know  the  cause  that  could  induce  the 
pious  Father  Francis  so  unexampled  in 
his  charitable  assistance  to  our  flight?" 

"  Truly  I  do  not.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  be  assured  he  was  so,"  said  Ger- 
trude, with  a  tone  of  much  indiffe- 
rence. 

M  Well ;  be  it  then  your  loss  to  rest 
in  ignorance.  You  might  have  seen 
the  reaso*  though,  if  it  had  not  been 
M   2 
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for  that  unconscionable  veil,  which,  by 
my  soul,  I  wish  was  in  the  flames  of 
good  Saint  Nicholas's  taper  ;  for  it  is  a 
grievous  sin  to  interrupt  a  man,  as  you 
have  done  me  to-night,  even  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  contemplations,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  making 
himself  amends  by  contemplating  your 
{I  dare  say)  radiant  eyes." 

"  Trtist  me,  when  you  had  seen 
them,  you  would  regard  them  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  you  are  giving  your- 
self concerning  them,  my  good  Lord; 
but  do  at  present  oblige  me,  by  tak- 
ing a  little  more  time  to  get  from  hence 
before  the  morning  shall  awake  enqui- 
ries. " 

"  They  will  not  trouble  themselves 
much  on  that  score,  I'll  be  sworn  :  the 
Friar  has  other  things  to  employ  his 
thoughts  on  :  the  young  brunette,  foF 
instance;  who  .  . .  " 

"  I  care  not  what  he  thinks  on," 
answered  Gertrude ;  M  it  is  enough  for 
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me  to  think  the  young  man  has  obliged 
us,  and  so  let  him  rest." 

H  Oh  then,  it  seems  you  did  observe 
that  he  was  young,  at  least.  Aye,  and 
I  would  wager,  by  my  Holy  Dame, 
too,  you  did  also  observe  the  little  bru- 
nette, Heaven  bless  her,  that  was  so 
charitable  as  to  lend  her  aid  to  beguile 
his  tedious  hours  till  the  matin  bell 
should  sound  3  and,  since  I  find  you 
are  as  well  instructed  as  myself,  there 
is  no  need  to  attempt  enlightening  your 
understanding:  but,  for  all  that,  the 
Friar  is  to  be  envied,  for  it  is  devlish 
hard  to  be  exercising  my  knight  er- 
rantry without  being  rewarded  by  a 
look." 

"  Be  silent,  inconsiderate  being," 
cried  his  fair  companion,  H  do  you 
not  mark  where,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Abbey's  boundaries,  blazes  the 
nightly  fires  around  the  Lancastrian, 
camp :" 
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<c  Command  me  any  thing  but  that, 
and  1  obey,"  cried  the  Knigh.  ;  "  but, 
mercy  on  us  !  what  an  unreasonable 
dame  am  I  engaged  in  succouring  ?" 

They  were  soon  -afterwards  oblig.d 
to  pass  near  to  the  confines  of  the  pos- 
tern guards,  who  lewdly  called  to  de- 
mand of  them  the  watch-word  of  the 
night.  Walsingham  answered  not;  but, 
grasping  his  sword  more  resolutely, 
strove,  as  he  still  past  on,  to  animate 
the  almost  fainting  spirits  of  the  af- 
frighted maids.  Happily  ihey  escaped 
their  vigilance,  and  effected  their  es- 
cape, though  they  oft  repeated  minute 
guns,  that  answered  each  other,  from 
watch  to  watch,  through  every  quarter 
of  the  camp,  convinced  them  the  alarm 
was  general. 

At  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  the 
Monks  repaired  to  the  chapel,  and  dis- 
covered, with  astonishment,  the  ab- 
sence  of  the  Lord  Walsingham.     In 
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vain  they  searched  through  every  part 
of  the  Convent,  for  him  who  then  was. 
many  a  goodly  mile  upon  his  way  to 
Chester;  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  his  amiable  Duchess,  continued  in- 
consolable ;  for,  of  their  daughter's 
situation,  they  still  were  ignorant,  not- 
withstanding the  most  minute  and  dili- 
gent enquiries. 

By  what  means  he  could  possibly 
have  left  the  Abbey,  all  but  one  were 
utterly  unable  to  divine,  and  he,  [ov 
obvious  reasons,  was  but  little  disposed 
to  contradict  the  general  idea,  adopted 
by  the  brethren,  that  so  astonishing  an 
event  could  only  be  the  effect  of  a  mi- 
racle. In  this,  too,  they  were  con- 
fidently confirmed  by  the  still  more 
surprising  absence  of  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude. 

A  miracle  was,  in  those  days  of  ig- 
norauce  and  superstition,  esteemed  a 
circumstance  most  truly  fortunate   to 
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the  the  holy  house,  so  favored  ;  and  the 
pious  Monks  of  Saint  If  cholas  were, 
consequently,  held  in  a  proportionate 
degree  of  higher  estimation  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  encreased  impor- 
tance^ they  found  the  task  was  some- 
thing difficult  to  convince  the  Queen 
of  the  truth  of  this  mysterious  circum- 
stance. Margaret,  though  educated 
even  in  the  very  bosom  of  superstition, 
was  possessed,  by  nature,  of  an  under- 
standing by  far  too  much  enlightened 
to  be  easily  imposed  on  by  the  sancti- 
fied frauds  of  the  priesthood,  and  was, 
on  this  occasion,  much  more  disposed 
to  suspect  deception,  than  to  believe 
in  the  repeated  miracles  shown  in  favor 
of  the  susperiority  of  Saint  Nicholas. 
However,  as  it  was  one  of  those  kind 
of  perplexed  circumstances  that  could 
net  be  developed,  she  contented  herself 
with  dismissing  the  disappointed  Father, 
with  some  severe  observations,  and  the 
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theme  was  dropped;  that  is,  at  Court 
it  was  so  :  for,  beneath  the  humble 
roofs  of  the  surrounding  cottages  of 
the  peasants,  it  was  long  the  evening's 
tale;  and  every  village  maiden  avoided 
needfully  passing  the  holy  walls  of  good 
Saint  Nicholas,  after  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, unaccompanied. 
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CHAPTER  XXI I. 


A  PREY  to  melancholy  and  affliction, 
the  beauteous  hopeless  Mary  past  her 
hours  iti  unceasing  regret.  Margaret, 
unable  to  shake  her  firm  resolves,  or 
induce  her  to  become  the  wife  of  Pem- 
broke, had  now  exchanged  persecu- 
tion and  indignities  to  cold  and  un- 
changing neglect.  The  Earl,  who  much 
lamented  the  distress  she  had  already 
experienced,  in  consequence  of  his  at- 
tachment, generously  withdrew  the  per- 
secution :  but,  well  aware  how  much 
his  resolution  must  be  put  to  trial,  while 
hourly,  in  her  fascinating  society,  he 
forced  himself,  though  with  the  utmost 
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pain,  to  seek,  in  absence,  to  recover 
his  tranquillity.  Days  past  away,  and 
Pembroke  beheld  not  Mary's  eyes,  yet, 
often  "favored  by  the  night's  dim  shade/' 
did  he  deligiat  to  contemplate  the  tent 
that  held  his  fair  enslaver,  whose  woe 
fraught  bosom  heaved,  with  many  a 
sigh,  for  the  continued  absence  of  De 
Courcy.  Fond  flattering  hopes,  too  dear 
to  be  resigned,  sustained  her  many  a 
day ;  nor  were  they  false  ones;  for 
never  was  her  image  absent  from  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  youth,  whose 
impatience  brought  him  a  truly  wel- 
come visitor  to  the  couch  of  the  Earl, 
his  father,  long  ere  his  wished  arrival 
could  be  hoped  for.  Alas  !  the  letter 
that  hastened  him  from  Montgomery, 
had  raised  in  his  bosom  an  alarm  for 
tjie  safety  of  his  father.  The  first  in- 
terview tended  only  more  painfully  to 
confirm  his  fears,  that  they  were  too 
prophetic,  and  that  the  much  lamented 
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period  of  the  Earl's  existence  was  draw 
ing,  alas  !  to  a  conclusion. 

Sitting  one  evening,  as  was   his  cus- 
tom, by  the  couch  of  his  father,  who, 
believing  him  past  every  hope  of  reco- 
very, wished   to    entrust  him   with  his 
confidence,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 
i(  It  is  now,"  said   he,  <c  my  son,  up- 
wards of  a  year  and  a  half  since  Ellen, 
by  my  count,  quitted  the  train  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou."     Almerick's  features 
assumed    the  looks   of  mingled    anger 
and  profound  attention  :  he  spoke  not, 
and  the  Earl,  who  marked  his  agita- 
tion,   thus    proceeded  : — "  Upon   the 
night  in  which  she  fled  from  Stratfurd, 
which  was  in  consequence  of  the  rash 
avowal    of   his    sentiments,    made  by 
Count  John,  of  Luxembourg,  their  little 
bark  bore  them  to  the  lonely  banks  of 
St.  Edmund's  Point,  where  they  landed 
late  upon  the  following  evening,  and? 
in  the  Monastry  of  Catharine  the  Mar- 
tyr your  sister  received   the  plighted 
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vows  of  the  Count,  and  gave  her  own." 
"  Thank  Heaven,  she  lives  not  theiv 
dishonored,"  exclaimed  De  Courcy, 
with  enthusiasm;  "  but  say,  my  Lord, 
wherefore  estrange  herself  from  all  her 
family?  Why  is  she  not  acknowledged 
the  daughter  of  the  House  of  Mon- 
mouth ?  Is  that  an  alliance  that  John 
of  Luxembourg  need  blush  to  avow  ?" 

cc  True,  Almerick,  she  is  not;  nor 
dares  the  Count  insinuate  that  she  is  -r 
but  more  of  this  hereafter.     I  need  not 
say  that  England  was  no  place  for  the 
Count  of  Luxembourg  to  remain   in, 
and  the  morning's  dawn  beheld  their 
embarkation  for  the  coast  of  Germany, 
where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Count 
to   present  his  beauteous  bride  to  his 
noble  father,  Elmerick,  of  Saint  Paul." 
"  Chance  brought  their  vessel,  for 
the   winds    were   various,    one   stormy 
night  to  Frankfort;  and,  as  they  tra- 
velled onwards,  the  tender  form  of  Ellen, 
unable  to  support  the  fatigues  attend- 
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ing  their  voyage,  yielded  to  the  ra- 
vages of  sickness.  It  was  at  the  hour 
of  evening  prayer  that  their  retinue 
sought  our  holy  walls,  to  ask  their 
shelter,  for  a  little  space,  till  the  return 
of  strength  should  permit  their  mistress 
to  renew  her  journey.  The  Count  .was, 
in  his  manners,  free  and  open  ;  and,  to 
our  endeavours  to  render  their  conti- 
nuance with  us  pleasant,  returned  tLe 
most  obliging  acknowledgments.  Ellen, 
who,  on  her  arrival,  really  suffered 
much,  made  but  a  tardy  progress  in 
amendment ;  and  often,  most  unlike 
those  of  her  sex  and  very  youthful 
years,  she  would,  within  the  confines 
of  my  <sell,  delight  to  pass  her  hours; 
and  much  soft  attendance  and  attach- 
ment did  she  bestow  on  me  and  mine 
infirmities,  yet  was  she  ever  studious 
to  conceal  her  face;  and,  as  I  thought, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  herself  and  Lord. 
And  once,  too,  when  he  tenderly  en- 
quired if  she  yet  found  herself  sum- 
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ciently  recovered  to  pursue  their  way 
to  Luxembourg,  she  wept,  and,  with 
most  earnest  prayer  (to  which  he  yielded 
ready  acquiescence),  urged  him,  at  least 
for  a  few  days,  to  spare  her  on  that 
theme." 

"  The  singularity  of  these  events," 
continued    the    good    Earl,    "   excited 
much  my  wonder  and  attention;  and, 
indeed,    there  ever  was  a  something, 
which  I  knew  not  to  account  for,  most 
interesting  to  me,  in  the  whole  of  her 
department.     Her    voice,    too,   had   a 
softness  in  its  tones,  that  oft  so  strongly 
called  to   my  remembrance  her   beau* 
teous  ill-starred  mother,  that,  one  dny, 
in  the  presence  of  herself,  I  remarked 
to   the  Count    the    wonderous  resem- 
blance.    Judge    of   my  joy,   mv  rap- 
ture, my   astonishment,   when,  with  a 
winning  smile,  he  led  his  gentle  bride 
towards  my  seat,    and,    falling  at  my 
feet,  declared  their  kindred,  and  claimed 
my    benediction.      Gracious   Heaven  ! 
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what  ill  that  moment  of  felicity,  weny 
my  sensations,  if  her  soft  voice  had 
called  to  my  remembrance,  one,  whose 
too  pleasing  form,  whole  years  of  error 
had  never  taught  mv  heart  to  hold  in 
abhorrence:  how  did  the  beauteous 
Ellen's  faultless  features  revive  the 
graces  of  her  person  in  my  mind. 
Such  as  she  is,  was  the  once  faultless 
Ellen  Beauclerc,  when  first  my  eves 
beheld  her  in  native  unadorned  sim- 
plicity. 

Her  fears  that  I,  like  you,  should 
force  her  from  the  Count,  had  made 
her  anxious  to  conceal  herself  from  my 
knowledge,.yet  had  she  ever  lack'd  the 
resolution  to  say  farewell,  and  the  first 
favor  that  her  tongue  ere  besought 
me  to  confer,  was,  that  I  would  not 
separate  her  from  her  lord.  Shall  I 
acknowledge,  Almerick,  that  I  was  in- 
human enough,  once  to  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  refusing  her  peti- 
tion, for  little  (alas !  as  thou  but  too 
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well  knowest)  as  I  have  reason  to  wish 
vvell  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  or  his 
fortunes ;  I  liked  not  the  idea  of  be- 
holding a  child  of  our  House,  wedded 
to  a  favorer  of  York.  But  still  the 
sight  of  Ellen,  still  kneeling  and  in 
tears,  pleaded  most  forcibly  ;  never 
before,  since  earliest  infancy,  had  1 
beheld,  and  should  she  now  find  a  re- 
lentless tyrant  in  her  father,  heaven  be 
praised  I  was  not  so  relentless,  I  pressed 
her  to  my  heart,  and  strove  to  tranquil- 
ise  the  little  trembler,  "  be  happy 
dearest  Ellen,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
not  seek  to  interrupt  those  days  of  hap- 
piness that  you  have  planned  ;  but 
tell  me,  openly,  is  he  you  call  your 
lord,  already  master  of  your  plighted 
hand,  or  have  you,  all  too  heedless 
(piitted  the  protection  of  your  brother, 
to  wander  in afo reign  land  unfriended  ?" 
The  doubt  the  question  seemed  ta 
indicate,  raised,  said  the  Earl,  a  deep 
indignant  blush  on  Ellen's  check.    The 
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Count  loo  eagerly  seized  her  hand, 
and  earnestly  besought  me  to  be  the 
witness  of  their  re-union;  need  I  say, 
that  to  a  request  so  truly  honourable, 
I  gave  my  free  consent,  and  in  the 
chapel,  even  of  this  holy  House,  gave 
myself  the  hand  of  your  lovely  sister, 
to  the  noble  John  of  Luxembourg. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  before  the 
duty  which  they  owed  the  Earl  of  St. 
Paul,  compelled  them  to  depart  for 
Luxembourg,  alas  \  the  delay  they 
had  already  made,  proved  fatal  to  that 
happiness  which  I  had  fondly  hoped 
was  fixed  beyond  a  possibility  of  inter- 
ruption,  they  left  me  with  regret,  and 
much  regretted,  for  I  confess,  the  re- 
luctance,- which  for  a  moment  I  had 
felt  to  their  union,  was  wholly  van- 
quished by  the  courteous  and  engag- 
ing manners  of  the  gallant  Count." 

Here  the  Lord  Monmouth  growing 
weary  from  recounting  circumstances 
in  which  he  took  so  strong  an  interest, 
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forbore  to  speak,  and  when  Almerick, 
who  attended  on  his  couch  with  the 
most  ardent  solicitude,  retired  to  the 
adjoining  chamber,  where  he  proposed 
to  pass  the  night  in  watching  the  events 
of  the  disorder,  the  Earl  gave  into  his 
hand  a  written  paper,  which  held  the 
following  narrative  : 

"  No  sooner  did  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg enter  his  native  city,  than  he 
hastened  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Earl  his  father,  and  prepare  him 
to  receive  his  gentle  Ellen  ;  judge  then 
of  his  surprise,  his  disappointment, 
his  despair,  when  on  entering  the 
palace,  his  eye  beheld,  on  every  side 
the  sable  trappings  of  woe,  and  the 
fatal  intelligence  of  the  good  Earl's 
decease  first  met  his  ear;  the  Count, 
though  gay,  though  lively  to  an  ex- 
treme, possessed  a  heart  endowed  with 
the  warmest  affections,  and  surely  the 
amiable  and  indulgent  nature  of  the 
Lord  St.  Paul,  might  well    excite  that 
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sentiment  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
even  in  a  heart  that  had  owed  nought 
to  duty.  To  Ellen  who  was  lodged  in 
the  mansion  of  a  noble  kinsman  of  the 
Counts,  a  i'ew  miles  distant  from  the 
city  walls,  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  inform  her  of  the  woeful  event,  and 
secluded  in  the  retirement  of  his  cham- 
ber, freely  indulged  that  sorrow  which 
shrunk  from  observation. 

The  following  day  Osbert  of  Bur- 
gundy, appointed  to  the  regency  of 
his  principality  by  the  late  Earl  of 
St.  Paul,  until!  the  return  of  the  Count 
of  Luxembourg,  his  son,  delivered  in 
a  full  assembly  of  the  knights  and  prin- 
cipal nobility,  the  powers  committed 
to  his  care,  on  which  occasion  John, 
with  unfeigned  regret,  ascended  the 
vacant  scat  of  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
amidst  the  repeated  acclamations  of 
his  numerous  vassals,  and  received  the 
public  congratulations  of  his  nobles, 
and  retainers,  as  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul. 
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Painful  as  were  the  means  by  which 
he  possessed  this  addition  to  his  honors, 
yet  was  there  a    severe  condition   an- 
nexed to  their  peaceful  enjoyment,  the 
haughty  Conrad  of  Westphalia,  whose 
high  aspiring  mind,  and  uncontrouled 
ambition,  were  only  to  be  matched  by 
his  injustice,  bad  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
territory   of  Luxembourg,    as    one  lie 
ardently  desired  joined  to   his  own  al- 
ready extensive  inheritance.     Mis  in- 
fluence in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
Winceslaus,     whose  sister  he  had  re- 
cently espoused,    taught  him  to  set  no 
limits  to  his  wild  prospect^    of  agran- 
dizement,    which   well    he    knew    his 
easy    brother-in-law    would    be   pre- 
vailed on  not  only  to  give  countenance 
to,  but  also    to  support,  with   all  his 
power,    nor    did    he    hesitate   to   lay 
claim,     (under    the    most    erroneous, 
though    plausible    pretences)    to    the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg.     The   conse- 
quence   of    this    unpardonable,    and 
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glaring  act  of  injustice,  was  a  deter- 
mined resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
gallant  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  who  reso- 
lutely refused  to  make  any  other  an- 
swer to  his  insolent  demand  of  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  than  by  the   sword. 

This  resolution,  so  much  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Earl,  was  perfectly  correspondent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  haughty  Conrad, 
who  foresaw,  from  the  more  than 
treble  strength  of  his  resources  the  ul- 
timate acquisition  of  his  wishes. 

Gallant  and  arduous  was  the  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  Earl  and  his  brave 
followers,  to  the  base  usurpation  of 
Conrad  of  Westphalia,  but  what  could 
mortal  valor  long  achieve  against  such 
fearful  odds,  many,  it  is  true,  of  tlve 
most  puissant  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  struck  with  the  illegality  of  the 
attempts,  to  wrest  from  the  Eari  the 
fair  possessions  of  his  ancient  House, 
voluntarily  became  supporters  of  his 
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cause,  while  some,  more  spirited  than 
the  rest,  even  presumed  to  point  out 
to  the  Emperor,  the  enormity  of  his 
new  kinsman's  conduct. 

Though  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  the  Emperor  treated  their  re- 
monstrances with  contempt,  and  still 
continued  his  support  to  Conrad's 
cause;  their  daily  repetitions,!  at  length, 
compelled  him,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  lessen  the  aids  he  had  af- 
forded him,  and  Conrad  found  himself, 
in  consequence,  much  circumscribed 
in  his  powers.  Fortunate  as  this  event 
was,  for  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  it  come 
too  late  to  he  essential ;  his  treasures, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  were 
sensibly  diminished,  and  the  flower  of 
his  followers  destroyed,  added  to 
which,  a  wound  received,  in  a  recent 
hard  fought  battle,  rendered  him,  un- 
able, again  to  take  the  field,  or  to  en-> 
counter  the  innumerable  fatigues  ever 
inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  General. 
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In  this  embarrassed  situation  of  his 
affairs,  he  consented,  in  compassion  to 
his  people's  sufferings,  though  much  in 
opposition  to  his  own  private  feeling?, 
to  treat  with  the  usurping  Conrad  lor 
terms  of  peace,  which  was  at  length 
adjusted,  on  condition,  that  the  then 
absent  son  of  the  Earl,  the  voumr 
Count  John  of  Luxembourg,  should 
wed  the  lady  Herman fride,  the  impe- 
rious sister  of  Count  Conrad. 
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